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Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


at once vour application for free samples and book of a 
~ POST OFF coloured designs of Catesbys’ Li-nola if you cannot call PRICES OF A 
here. Li-nola improves the appearance of your home so FEW SPECIMEN 
pleasingly and at such little cost-~it is unfair to yourself ans! SIZES OF x 
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home to deiay yourorder. Instead of bringing gloom an i 
dust into the home (as some floor coverings do) Ti-nola 
brings’ brightness’ and cleanliness. ‘The colours are rich 
and neatly beautiful, and dust cannot gather under or upon 
it. Don't delay. write to day; you need not pay cash 
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' CATESBYS to. (Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd, London, W. 
EBEREBE RBC ARNG 35553505 XIN PERE LE BEBE ARIS ASSASTI HBS AUSARIG AUIS HBS I HIIDI 199 IBS 


RA TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS, 


—and “ Park Drives” really ave a treat. You'll say so, 
long before youre through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid “flavour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and their guarantecd purity, it’s not surprising 
that smokers are buying “ Park Drives” in’ millions. 
: e 
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> PARK DRIVE 


10 CIGARETTES 2°. 


Why don’t you “spring” a° modest tuppence and sce how “ Park Drives” 

appeal to you? “ Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill. 

* ae Made by Galluler Ltd., the Iudependent Firm, Belfast aud London, 
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GRAVES GR 


WE DELIVER immediately this HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE including 
TEN Brilliant Disc Record Selections, 200 Special Silver Steel Needles in compartment case 
together with all accessories, safely packed, insured & carriage paid tc all approved orders 
for 5/- with order. When you have heard the instrument in your own home, if you are 
delighted with its performance and fully convinced of the exceptional character of 
this remarkable offer, the balance is payable by Nine Monthly Payments of 5/- each. 


FOR ONLY THIS RANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE is our own exclusive speciality, absolutely up-to-date and ips every 
modern improvement. The Cabinet isa handsome and substantial coustruction in selid Dark Oak, 124 * £74 * Stin 

/ polished to a fine piano finish and embellished with a tasteful decorative Art Metal Panel of Grecian Design. Powerful 

silent steel Motor, nickel plated Taper Tone Arm, solid 10in. Turntable, larde 16in Sound Horn with nine leaves, and 

#1 accorated in a charming combination of softly blended Art Shades. The Sound Reproducer is sufficiently powerfu! to 

perform full Military Band Selections with realistic effect, and so exquisitely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing natura! 

ness the most subdued and delicate passages of orchestration, as well as the minutest variations of the solo artiste’s vui-c. 

WITH ORDER Our advertised price of $2: 10 : @ includes ten record selections, a full supply of needles in polished hardwood compa:t- 
ment case, and covers all packing, carriage and insurance charges. There are no extras whatever. Warranted 3 Years. 


The *‘ Daily Chronicle’ (Dec. 1oth, 1910)—‘‘ To hear a Graves Gramophone is to realise 
the latest word in Gramophone Perfection; it renders music as music; it does not give 
it with a muttered accompaniment of its own; it reproduces the human voice with 
an exactitude quite startling—its value is marveltous." 


18 YOUR HOME GRAMOPHONE CONCERTS you may hear the finest performances of the World's Greatest Bands and Orchestras, 
the noblest compositions of the great Composers, the jests and drolleries of your favourite Kings of Laughter, the Gems of the Operas, the 
masterpieces of Sacred Music, the popular songs of the great Star Artistes, and everything worth listening to may be reproduced in your 
own family circle with lifelike naturalness and entrancing effect. For your festive gatherings a Graves Gramophone is the Prince of 
Estertainers. I¢ breaks the Ice. It provides a programme for all tastes, and as your friends gather round and hear its humour 
and drollery, coldness and rescrve disappear as if by magic, and your social gatherings are an assured success. Warranted for Three Years. 


This lea straightforward Honest Offer. There are no tricks or complications. Graves Gramophones are SOLD 
SOLELY ON THEIR MERITS, and unless you are coitpletely charmed and delighted when you have heard the machine and records, 
you are under no obligation whatever to keep it. We INSTANTLY RETURN every penny you have paid, without any deduction whatever. 
Don't be prejudiced. Unless you have heard an up-to-date Graves Gramophone, you can form no idea of the powers of this amazing 
instrument, and you simply don't know what you are missing. Have it sent on approval at our expense, hear it at your leisure iri your own 
home, and if you think we overstate its attractions BY A SINGLE WORD, simply send it back carriage forward, and have your moncy refunced 


Se ‘\Veite for our New Gramophone Catalogue. 
« Postcard will -bring you our New Art Gramophone Catalogue, which 

is a complete illustrated guide to the latest and best models in 
both needle and sapphire machines. This attractive work gives 
you more interesting and practical Gramophone information 
in half an hour than you would otherwise learn in years. 
Every style handsomely illustrated. Full specification given 
to every model, and all these high-grade machines sup- 
olied on Easy Terms or Discount for Cash. 


IMPORTANT. AN Gramophone Owners 
thould write for our extraordinary offer of Needle 
and Sapphire Disc Records. We will deliver on ap- 
proval, BO superb selections according to your own 
chotte, for 2/6 with order and easy monthiy pay- 
ents if the records are entirely to your satisiachon 
when tried on your own machine. Send a Post- 
asd for Record Catalogue and all information. 


J. G@. GRAVES Ltd. 
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' «COALS UP, MUM. £28 A TON TO-DAY.” 


Cost. like everything else this winter, is rising. 
and talk of a national cual strike inakes the outlook 
more gloomy than ever. The housewifo may con- 
cider herself lucky, however, that she hasn’t got to 
ay the prices the Navy has to, for instance. 

When a ship wants coal on a distant station-— 
as China—then it has to pay for it at a shilling o 
stovelful! Even in home waters £4 and upwards a 
ton is paid for Dieainoughi coals. 

The London housewife may console herself that 
coal is cheaper here than in any other capital in the 
wold. In New York £2 to £2 10s. a ton is an 
average price for coal. In Paris, Welsh anthracite 
costs £3 to £4. a ton, and in some of the poorer parts 
it is made up in pieces of a uniform size. These 
pieces ave sold by number, and in this way the 
parct Parisians pay as much as 10s. a ewt. for their 
coal. 

At liglithouse stations, where it is extremely 
dificult to land the coal¥ extortionate prices are 
often paid. The average lighthouse keeper reckons 
himself lucky if he can get off by paying £5 a 
ton, : 
south Africa is the place for literally burning 
money, however. Some years ago Welsh coal 
fetched £28 a ton! Luckily for those living there 
nowadays, however, native coal is used, so prices 
have gone down a bit. Still, after all is said and 
done, the British housewife pays less to keep the 
tue going than do her sisters in ** {urrin ”’ parts. 


CHANGE OF FRONT. 

Tue other day a visitor surprised a distinguished 
professor, who was saying to his baby : 
“On-ny, no-ny, ’e mussy tick 
foutsies ——” 
Just then he caught sight of the visitor, blusl:ed, 

and muttered : 

"No, no; you must not expose your pedal 
extremities by extending them beyond the pro- 
tective covering of the Tixcigete, or you will lay 
your system open to attacks ef catarrhal affection.” 


his footsy- 


[ SWINDLING NEW MAYORS. j 


ee - 

Pustic men have always to be on their guard 
against swindlers. These men can find out all about 
their intended victims so easily, and can study 


«ny public man escapes losing money in one way 
Or another, © . 
The following ingenious swindle was worked on the 
many new mayors a few years ago. Lists of pro- 
Spective mayors are ahvays published in the papers a 
“ck or so before November 9th. In this case 
the rascal took up his residence in London, and 
‘tote to every prospective mayor whose nume he 
cvuld get hold of as follows: 
Dear Sir,—T am compiling a book on the mayors 
of tue United Kingdom. If you will forward me 
i name of your school, and any further particu- 
's you may care to, I shall be greatly obliged. 
Tie great majority replied to this letter, many 
eving very full particulars of themselves. , With 
ant ical of replies the swindler went to Portsmouth, 
an from there wrote to each new mayor suying, 
Went to such and such a schvol ’’ (naming the 
: ee “and Iam writing to you as an old 
eae ry to ask you if you could help me to the 
ra Si £10.” The letter running on to tell a 
ve distress, bad health and so on. Mayers 
a ve time of their election to their new honours 
to help He generous-hearted. They rarely, refuse 
aoe heir old “‘ schoolfellow "’ down on his luck, 
“HH igh nse) or part of it, is sent along. 
wtih Vee ae rascal netted many hundreds of 
Pinds before he was finally given accommodation 


"eve His Majesty's prisons. 
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their weaknesses so well, that it is a wonder that | 


Money, Stylo Pens, Scissors, Cigar’ Cullers 


INTERESTO- 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. ANS 


DEEKLY, 


ENTERED aT 
Srationess’ Hatt. 


One Pesvy. 


THESE DARK MORNINGS. 

A GENTLEMAN in the habit of brenkfasting carly 
cach morning was aroused in the darkness of the 
night by his wif) telliag him she was afraid 
burglars were in the house. 

Listening intently, suspicious sounds undoubtedly 
proceeded from the dining-room immediately 
underneath. 

Without waiting to dress, he courageously de3- 
cended the Stairs, armed with the bedroom poker, 
and, secing a ligit through the crack of the door, 
proceeded to rush in with a loud: 

‘What are you doing there ?”’ 

“Oh, lor, sir! How you frightened me!” 
exclaimed Mary Ann, the housemaid, who was 
preparing the room for breakfast. 

Tableau and precipitate flight of courageous 
householder ! 

a 


“Stayor TRaPEzARo’s hand slipped last. night, 
and he dropped his wife while they were performing 
on the high swings.” 

‘“* What did she do?” 

“ Sued him for not supporting her.” 


— 


“Mr. Tittixanast left me £50.000," remarked 
the interesting widow to young Hilow. 

‘* My dear Mrs. Tillinghast,’’ replied Hilow, ‘‘ you 
should husband your resources.” 

“Oh, Frank, dear, this is so sudden ! 


But are 
you really sure you love me?” 


A BAD FIT. 
No sound disturbed them, a!l around 
The atmcsphere was calm ; 


He took the proffered gloveless hand 
And held it in his palm. 


Her fingers rested slim and white 
For one brief moment there ; 
What joy to be so near this maid 

Whose beauty was so rare ! 


But yet he uttered nauzht of love, 
His face showed no dzlight ; 

He merely said: ‘I think you'll find 
Size six will be all right!” 


oe 


“Tsay be over careful,” she said as she hid the 
plated spoons and her curling-irons in the bottom 
of her trunk before she went out shopping. ** But 
I can’t bear to run any risks.” Then she pinned 
her gold watch to the outside of her dress by a 
blue ribbon and went out into the crowd. 

a 

“Sratistics show that a marriage takes place in 

this country every hali-second,’ said the learned- 


“ And Timothy has been coming to sce me for 
thirteen years!” 


A ROYAL SUPERSTITION. 

Caxtersury Cathedral, ike most Gothic 
cathedrals, is decorated with ¢innumerable niches 
forstatues. At Canterbury a scries of these niches is 
occupied with statues of kings and queens of 
England, and there are only four niches left 
unoccupied. 

An old tradition has it that when all the niches 
are filled, the Throne of Nngland wit! come to an 
end. Queen Victoria was approached with a view 
to a statue of herself being placed in one of the four 
remeining niches, but her Inte Majesty was awaro 
of tie old tradition, and refused. 

One wonders whether in tice future there will be 
four monarchs of Englafid sufficiently indifferent 
to superstition to defy the tradition and allow their 
effigie: to fill the unoccupied spaces. 


| 
| 
looking gent. ; 
“Dear, dear me,” sighed the elderly maiden. 


Briar Pipes, and Watches offered in this 


“FLU” FOLLOWS HOT SUMMERS. | 

Ox of the results of a hot summer is an epidemic 
of the “flu.” Already a large number of people 
have been laid up with it, and doctors predict that 
the next few months will sce a bad epidemic of this 
much-dreaded malady. 

After a hot summer an epidemic almost always 
follows. In 1891 there were hundreds of cases, 
following a fine summer ; 1893 was hot, and influenza 
followed in the autumn and winter months; 1895 
there was a particularly severe outbreak all over 
the kingdom, aftera brilliant summer. ‘The summer 
of 1899 was a very hot one, and that year no fewer 
than 12,417 people died of influenza. 

The “flu” is worse in London than any other 
city. People go about and do their ordinary work 
during the first stages. and infect hundreds of people 
they come in contact with. Morcover, if there is an 
outbreak in Paris, St. Petersburg, or any other of 
the great European cities, then Londun_ gets it 
a few days afterwards, 

There is no definite cure for influenza. Warmth is 
the best thing of all. Go straight to bed, take a 
good dose of quinine, and send for the ductor. Don't 
keep up and try and fight the discase. That is the 
fatal mistake too many people make. The result is 
they are carried to bed, where they have to stay 
for a week or two. 

Remember that the worst enemies of the ‘ flu” 
are quinine and the doctor, and you will be all right 
this winter. : 

“JT wisn Jack would write his figures plainer. 
I can’t possibly tell from his letter whether it is 
1,000 or 10,000 kisses that he sends me.” 


ONLY A STORY. 

A sic-Game hunter and his brother recently 
spent a year in and about the Rocky Mountains. ~ 
They had two rifles, one bullet, and one keg of 
powder. With these they say they killed on an 
average twenty-seven head of buffaloes a day. 
The fact that they did all this with one bullet 
Jed to the following cross-questions : 

“How did you kill all these buffaloes with only 
one bullet 2?” 

“Well, we shot a buffalo; T stood on onc side, 
and my brother on the other. Brother fired ; 
the ball passed into the barrel of my rifle. We 
kept up the hunt tor twelve months, killing nearly 
two hundred butfalocs a week, and yet brought 
home the same ball we started with!” 


Se Sees 
+ “| pipy'r know you bad any idea of marrying 
en? 


er. 
“Thadn’t. The idea was hers.” 


[ FRAUDS IN FOOD. ¥ 
OO OO 


A SAMPLE of cheap cocoa that was tested by s 
Covernment analyst last year was found to contaia 
10! ounces of sugar and starch to the pound; * 
ounces of cocoa hitsk, and only half an «© 
pure cacoa. 

This is only one case of many ; re 
is shamefully prevalent in this coun 
the staple articles of our dict being tam, 

Of the milk saniples examine last yen 
cent. were adulterated; of butter, 7 per cc 
of cocoa, 10 per ceat.; of sugar, 8 per cent., ar 
so on. Jam, potted meat and fish, tinned and 
tottled fruits show even more alarming results, 
and, owing to the weak state of our present food 
laws, adulteration is on the iacrease. 

It aftects the pocket of every man and woman in 
the country ; and is a danger to the health of es ery 


houschold. Read for yourself a full account of 
the present alarming state of things in a str. 
atticle, * Frauds ia Food,’ which appeus im ti 


November namber of Peansons Macace tb. 
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A TOPICAL FABLE. 

Tue Chinese Empire, now in a state of chaos, 
is, according to Mr. Ian C. Hannah, little more 
than a igsatic bit of bluff. It looks very big 
and terrible, but in reality it is all outward show, 
and the great empire is at the mercy of its first 
determined opponent. In his book on “ Eastern 
Asia,” Mr. Hannah compares it to the donkey 
in an ancient fable. 

A monkey, tho fable runs, was captured by a 
tiger. 

“Oh, spare me!” cried the monkey. “I am 
thin and my flesh does not taste good. But I 
know where there is a fine, fat donkey.”* 

The tiger consented to spare the monkey’s lifc 
on condition that he led him to where the donkey 
was tied. When the donkey saw them coming he 
was terribly frightened, but he tried to appear 
calm and bawled in a masterful tone : 

““Monkey, you used to bring me two tigers! 
Why only one to-day ?” 

,. The tiger did a record hustle back to the 
jungle. 


DEEP HATRED. 

Mr. CHAMP CLARK, the United States politician 
who is so very cross because Canada rejected 
reciprocity, tells a story of the bitter enmity that 
tas to exist between two American towns, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

At a dinner in St. Paul he was called upon to 
make a speech, and as all orators in St. Paul 
were expected to say something spiteful about 
Minneapolis, he called attention to the reckless 
driving in the streets of the latter town. 

“Why,” he declared, “I have even heard that 
ten inhabitants of Minneapolis are killed in street 
accidents every twenty-four hours.” 

‘ ; bitter voice interrupted from the back of the 
all: 

“ Well, it ain’t enough !”? 


A “HARD LABOUR" DISPUTE. 

ALL hope is now abandoned ! 

One hears that even until quite recently the 
convicts in the various prisons were still hoping 
King George would celebrate his Coronation by 
reducing their sentences. This little incident 
comes from Portland. 

“Ts there any remission ?” asked one convict. 

“No,” said the warder. 

“Why not?” 

“Well,” the warder explained, “ you got six 
months knocked off at the Accession, you've 
only five months now to run, and if you got 
another six months knocked off you'd leave 
to-morrow and be sending in a claim for o 
month’s overtims !”’ 


TOO DRAMATIC. 

A runny story comes from a Birkenhead church. 
The other Sunday morning the minister based his 
sermon on the story of the Flood, and he told the 
great story with an unusual amount of dramatic 
eloquence. He came to the part where Noah 
received the heavenly command to open the 
doors of the Ark. 

“Open these doors!” he called in a voice of 
thunder. 

Instantly one of the doorkeepers, who had been 
dozing through the sermon, sprang to his feet, 
pesiiai up ‘the aisle, and flung open the 

oors. 


The congregation, one regrets to add, giggled. 


WOMAN! ° 
‘ SELFE, at the West London County 
a solicitor the other day for speaking 
at as a “woman.” His Honour seemed 
.« that the client in question, being the 
; be a colonel, should have been referred to as 
“ oy ly. 

The incident has attracted some little attention 
elsewhere, and in conection with it the story of 
John Brown, a certain haughty duchess, and 
Queen Victoria has been recalled, but not quite 
vorrectly. Perhaps it is worth while to give the 
true version. 

Her late Majesty, while in residence at Balmoral, 
desired the presence of the duchess in question, 
and sent her faithful Brown to fetch her. But the 


You can buy “Pearson's Weekly” for a penny and get a week's enjoyment for.that penny. 
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duchess was not to be found. After a frantic 
search in all likely’ places he suddenly caught 
sight of her at tho end of a corridor. 
He dashed ~after her, and caught her arm 
usly. 
aE Coens awa!” he cried. “Ye’re the vera 
wumman I’m lookin’ for, The Queen wants, 
8 : 
The indignant duchess entered the Royal 
nce in a fury, declaring that she had been 
Ited. The Queen demanded iculars, and 
the duchess explained that John Brown had called 
her “ Woman.” . 
The wise old Queen regarded the complainant 
gravely for a moment. Then she asked: “ And 
what are you?” 


ABASED ! . 

Some good “ howlers” have come to light lately 
in the annual education reports. : 

One youth informs us, in reply to different 
questions, that:: “A cow has a pulse as well as 
anybody else, but you cannot feel it at its wrist” ; 
and that: “‘ William the Conqueror was the first of 
the Mormons !"* ' a8 

An Irish boy, during # Scripture examination, 
was asked: ‘What will become of the proud 
man ?” 

“He'll be turned: into an animal,’ was the 
prompt reply. 

“An anima]! What makes you say that?” 
asked the puzzled teacher. 

To which came the explanation: “Shure, sorr, 
the Bible says that he that exhalteth himself 
shall be a baste!” 

THE PREVAILING CRAZE. 

AxoTtuer “ howler” comes from a school in the 
neighbourhood of Fulham. 

The teacher ‘had becn explaining at great length 
the difference betwecn certain words. She gave 
“dream” and “reverie” and asked for sentences 
containing these words. 

One small hand went up. 

“Well, Johnnie, give me a sentence with the 
word ‘dream’ in jit.” 

“Thad a dream last night,” said Johnnie. 

“Good! Nowa sentence with ‘reverie’ in 
it.” . 

“The reverie,’ replied Johnnie in a glow of 
pride, ‘‘ blew his whus'le an’ stopped the game! ” 


OH, HORRID! 

Everypopy will regret to hear that the Earl of 
Cavan’s health is causing anxiety ; it is, in fact, owing 
to his illness that he and the countess have given up 
the idea of going to the Durbar. The earl is a fine 
all-round sportsman, and he, has upheld the repu- 
tation of his family, the Lamberts, for sportsman- 
ship and originality. 

The originality of some members of his lord- 
ship’s family has taken unusual forms. For in- 
stance, his mother was a confirmed smoker even 
before the cigarette became popular amongst ladies. 

One recalls a story of her cigarette-smoking 
propensities. 

She paid a visit to a-cottager on the estate one 
day, and, after sitting down, she asked the cottager’s 
wife if she-might smoke. 

“Oh, yes, my lady, certainly !” was the reply ; 
then, to Lady Cavan’s horror, she whispered to one 
of her children: “‘ Mary, bring her ladyship your 


father’s spittoon ! ” 


TERSE. 

Mr. Oswarp Stott, who is mainly responsible for 
the beautiful production of Sumurun at the Savey, 
is a very brave man. Opinions differ as to the 
interest or lack of it in Sumurun, but there can be 
no doubt as to its artistic beauty, and for this we 
owe Mr. Stoll much thanks. All the same, it was a 
tisky and a plucky expcriment to introduce the play 
into England, and one doubts whether any of Mr. 
Stoll’s fellow-managers would have dared. 

One heard a good story of him the other day. 
He was in the midst of an enormous.mass of work, 
and orders had been given that he was not to be 
disturbed. One of his managers had been told to 
go to Bristol on certain business, and he didn't 
want to go. He thought he would make a final 
appeal to Mr. Stoll himself. 

bout eleven o'clock he sent into the board-room 
a little note: “Is it absolutely necessary for me to 
go fb ogecen 
° seconds later the reply was handed to hi 
It ran: “11.30. OS")? a 
He just caught it. 
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best paragraph accepted for this ro! , 
the famous P.W. nives will be airarded i» 
paragraph used. If there is more than ow « 
paragraph used the penknife will be avast, : 
the reader whose contribution was reecicr! , 


The half-crown this week is won by Mr. Wo, 


62 Fifth Avenue, Harrow Road, W. 
GOING FOR A RUN. 

A man has to run round a square fiek!. 
the first side, which is 200 yards, in uy =. 
the eecond side in 40 secs. 

What is the length of the second side ? 

Solution below. 


THE WEEK’S QUEER LIMERICK, 


A sMART young fisher named Fiscl:: 
Fished fish from the edge of a fiss:u« ; 
A fish with a grin, 
Pulled the fisherman in. 
Now they’re fishing the fissure for I 


ROUND THE POND. 


Suppose there was a pond around which‘: 


men built their houses, and suppose 1 


Wres EN ; 


Fars 


OW” The Editor will give 28, 62. cach 
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selves, how could they build a high wall, 


section, to shut out the poor men ¢ Sul ' 
ON WOMAN. 


WuaeEn Eve brought “ woe” to all wai 


Old Adam called her *‘ wo-man " : 
But when she “ wooed ” with love 

He then pronounced it * wuo-m.. 
But now with folly and with pri». 

Their husband’s pockets trimm: 
The ladies are so full of whim 


That people call them “ whine.” 


TINS OF BEEF. 


Aw orderly issning rations in the force «/ 
ve at one tent the half of wht be liad 


of becf 
and one half of a tin, without opening 2 1.1. 


Mob de diet 


ting 


\t the 


second tent he gave half of what he had leit anda 
half tin, without opening a ‘in; and at the thitd tem 
he gave again half of what he had left and a hat 


a tin without opening a tin. When he! 

tributing he had one tin of beef left for 
What number of tins did he start with * 
Solution below. 


CAPITAL (LETTER) ADVICE. 
Let him who wishes to X L 

Or who aspires to B most Y's. 
Remember this: A Y's man (3 

Much of his wisdom to his 1's. 
And he must rot his ears X 0-. 


ib case 


But E R’s must hear and I's). | 


And he must all his senses U's. 
Who hopes a Y's man erc to I}. 
He who is rich may take his })s. 

But all things earthly must. 1) hk, 
Wisdom succumbs not to D's |, 
Secure it and be rich for A. 


Solutions. 


GOING FOR A RUN. 
Tne answer is 200 yards. You see, all sil: 


os equal, and he merely ran more slowly nlui.5 ¢ °° 
le. 


ROUND THE POND. 

Tare picture shows how the wall would Luv. ’- 
TINS OF 
BEEF. 
THE Order- 
ly started 
with 15 tins, 
gave 


e@ 
eight to the 
first 


one for him- 
alf. 


———— 


Week ENDING 


Nov to. PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


We have devised this Football Skill Competition for the am 

mang tens of thousands of our readers who take a keen Parola Ml 
tion Football, and to enable them to put their knowledge to good account. 
The prize offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to display 
their skill in following up football, and also fosters their interest in the game. 


£425 IN PRIZES ALREADY AWARDED. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO Do. 


On the entry form below you will find the names of the 
in sixteen matches to be’ played on Saturday, November vega ning Part 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various ciubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe willlose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tue clubs whose names we give are all in the Football , CUT QUI COUPON AND POST TO US _UNFOLNED. 
or Southern Leagues, and to suids Fon in preparing your pela eh 
for-casts you would be well advised to keep a record of 
their matches before you. The names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don’t already 

hem. : 
gi are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 


Pearson’s Football Contest. 


No. 11. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Nov. lith. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 


pews in a daily paper is to the ordinary reader. : Sunderland v Bradford City 
These enthusiasts require mov assistance from us in 

exercising theirekill in choosing which they think will be — Wednesday v Seeger 

the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with ury , w Sheffie United 

the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest Middlesbro v Newcastle United 

that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will | 7 Bristol City v Clapton Orient 

be very helpful, The competitor who will gain is not the Birmingham v Chelsea 

reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his | ( Huddersfield Town _-v Notts Forest 


forecast on his knowl of the capabilities of the teams v Wolverhampton Wan. 


Sid County v Burnley 


engaged. gaa 
fists be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessary = Crlashy Towns 


to exercise a considerable amount of skill to gain the prize. 


Southampton v Crystal Palace 

As a help and guide to the exercise Plymouth Argyle v Norwich City 
of your judgment, we recommend New Brompton v Stoke 
“Pearson’s Football Annual,” price 3d. Brentford v Northampton 
iv Fat Mog F oa ae Le by eat apa Queen’s Park Rangers v Swindon 
which will befound complete information Exeter City v Brighton and Hove A. 
regarding records of play in past The above matches take place on the ground 
seasons,  REOsDe of each club for the of the first-named. 
co ter, and results of correspond- 


ing League matches played last season 
all of which are of enormous assistance 
in marking your coupon. 
CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 

1. The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be cro-sed out, and each entry form must be 
sigued by the competitor with his own namo and 
address in ink. zre you forecast a diuw don’t 
cross out either. 

. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 
piss it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
Seely WEEKLY, ker eae Tandon, 

.C. Mark your envelope “ Foorsatt No. 11,” in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. All WHAT WINNERS SAY. 
at‘empts must arrive not later than first post Friday, * 
November 10th. Mr. G. E. Pepper, 2¢ Station Parade, Norbury, who receutly 


£25 in the Football Com;-ctitiou, writes : 
8. Ouly one coupon may be sent by each reader. wen : 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final,and 
Ienter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


Signiatine: ssivcoisessivensswansrrcaonennenn ener. stenmete 


~~. 


“In regard to winning Pearson's Football 


4. The sum of £250 will be awarded to the competitor Prize, I found your ‘Pearson's Football 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing what Annual’ a great help, and shall recommend 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches it to friends.” 


played. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 


: ri ream Strect, 07 1 Wi 2: 
5. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the Me. As Haxkincny 3 Rreatn Stes, Qik Feed, wines of £35, 


ites; 
matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor sia 
from whom we receive the entry form centaining the I am very pleased to say I use your 
greitest number of correct en Fe In the event of a -rooibail’ Annual. and find It a great help 
tie the Lata eae be divided, and — eveut af two “ to win your prize.” — 
Mor i 250 wil 
= ey es not being played the £25v will not be tc, S Hiedin,, Of Whe lke, Rameeallecpattines, toner wf 


| The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to | £25 "rites: . 
the loss or moecdellee of any attempt submitted, “IE have had a copy of * Pearson's Football 


: A oe ‘ .” It has been very useful to me. 
Aud pat of posting will not be accepted us proof of poner sterling information to those who 


receipt. follow football, I advise all to procure a 
7 The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any copy. They will find all they want to know 

snanashet may be madeiu the fixtures given in the about all tcams. 

en ry orm, 


° ‘ r : . . F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John’s Wood Road, 

. No Correspondence will be entered into in conuection ents of £12 Tos., write : , 
with the competition, aud telegrams will be ignored. “] must say your ‘Annual’ is a splendid 
. The published decision is final, and competitors may guide to anyone entering your Football 


euter on this understanding only. Competition.’ 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 8. 
In this contest readers were invite.l to forecast the results of football matches plryad on Saturday, Octoler Qlat. 
‘© prize of £25 has beem divided by A. Hooker, White Horse, Vetter Lang, Hotbora; Dovetsas PINDLay, 
Green, Horsham ; A. SHUFELEBOTUAM, Crewe Road, Alsager, Stcke; W. J. Swaur, 83 Bridport Road, Upper 
“nonton, who had each only four incorrect results. 


Ri The 


THE PALACE OF GLASS, 


Some Odd Facts About the Crystal Palace that has 


Just Been Saved from Coming Under the 
Auctioneer's Hammer. 


———eeoroereserv—r’re 
Firty miles of hot-water pipes are used to warm 
the Palace. 


Tae floor of the Palace is on a level with the 
cross of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

IF the glass panés in the Palace were placed end 
to end they would extend to a distance of 242 miles, 


Tus late Mr. Charles Haddon Spurgeon once 
preached at the Palace to an audience off 23,000 
people. . 


Denina the existence of the Palace more than 
one hundred million visitors have passed its 
turnstiles. 


Tux original Palace in Hyde Park was exactly 
1,851 feet long, corresponding with the year of 
its opening. 


Wuew fully turned on—which is seldom —the 
fountains in the Palace grounds use eight million 
gallons of water in one hour. 


Tur immensity of the task of building the Palace 
may be gauged from the fact that no fewer than 
6,400 men were at work on it at one time. 


TuE Crystal Palace was originally built in Hyde 
Park for the Great Exhibition of 1851, being after- 
wards removed to its present site and re-erected. 


A section of the public, led on by the Times 
newspaper, was bitterly hostile to the Palace on its 
first inception, and that journal ironically suggested 
the Isle of Dogs as a suitable site for it. 


Mr. (afterwards Sir) Josep Paxton,who designed 
and built the Palace, was gardener to the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the germ of the idea came to 
him while he was working one day inside a large 
glass conservatory at Chatsworth. 


Wuen the Palace was first opened, strongly di- 
verse opinions were expressed as to its artistic 
beauty. Charles Dickens, voicing the popular 
view, wrote that there was nothing like it in fairy- 
land. To which Ruskin retorted, with biting irony: 
‘“* Mr. Dickens is quite right, there tsn't/”’ 


Ar the first state opening of the Palace by Queen 
Victoria it was urged that the usual artillery salute 
should not be fired, the reason given being that the 
concussion would shiver the glass roof, and the 
company assembled below, including her Majesty, 
would be cut into mincemeat. 


Ow1ne to the novelty and peculiarity of its con- 
struction the number of fatal accidents during the 
building of the Palace was unusually large. The 
worst of all happened on August 15th, 1853, when 
twelve men were dashed to pieces through the col- 
lapse of some scaffolding. 


Durtne the twenty-three weeks that the Palace 
remained standing in Hyde Park, it was visited by 
6,170,000 pesple. The largest number in any one 
day was 109,700, which was the first time iv the 
history of the world that so many hum ws: 
had been assembled under one roof, 


Tne Palace has twice been in imp the ..t 6 tet es 
destruction, once by fire, when one* 6. Wasted 
down, and once by flood, when one ~ it: tte 
tanks on top of the flanking tower ills i ary 
750 tons of water were precipitatec in ui 1) (ny 


to the ground, causing immense da . 


Amoncst the foreign royallies a3 
entertained in state at the Palace ' Soe od 
the late Emperor of the French avi is. fin: 
Kugénie, the Khedive of Egypt, th “1.9 4 
Aziz of Turkey, the late Tsar of F i he ba 
and Queen of Greece, and the late 8’: fu ae 


foe) 


Dine were the predictions of tlh: . ccmongers 
when the design for the Palace was made public. 
The first gale, thev said, would inevitably wreck 
it, while the heat engendered by the sun pouring 
its rays upon the domed glass rvof would be so 
terrific thal no human beings could withstand it, 
consequently, if they escaped an avalanche of glass 
they would be roasted to death inside the case, 


Therefore can you tell me “Why is ‘Pearson's Weekly’ like a pennu?” = 


r. 


The Amusing Tale of a Would-be Chemist. 
By WALTER WOODYATT. 


I was feeling rather downcast the first time that I 
yaw him. Jenkins, the old a prentice, had just left 
pur small town, and I liked Jenkins. He was a decent 
chap who was prepared to learn, and who wasn’t afraid 
of work ; a combination of virtues not often found in 
aypentee 

he card prominently displayed in the window, 
“ Apprentice Wanted, fest Required,”, made me 
feel depressed. There were thrce of us, the old man, 
Stone, who did nothing but potter about and occasion- 
ally shake hands with customers ; his daughter, who did 
the dispensing ; and myself. Miss Jennie was fully 
qualified, and could knock a bottle of medicine together, 
or make a batch of pills, with any man. 

I was busy dusting the front counter when a taxi-cab 
drew up at the door, and out sprang a young gentle- 
man of about twenty-six years of age. 

“ Ah—er, Mr. Stone ?”’ he naked 

“No,” I said, ‘‘do you want to see Mr. Stone 
personally ? ” 

‘“* Well, yes,” he replied, ‘‘ I think I do.” 

I asked what name I should give my employer, but 
he said that the boss would not know his name, which 
was “‘ Er—Smith, James Smith.” It seemed stran; 
to me that any man should give his name as though he 
had to think a bit before he could remember it, but, 
however, I fetched the old man. As Smith asked to 
have a word in private they went together into the 
office behind the shop. 

Very soon, hearing the old man shout “ Mr. 
Tomkins,” I went to jointhem. I found my employer 
looking quite astounded about something, whilst 
Smith sat xing into the crown of his silk hat. 

“Now, Mr. Smith,” said the governor, ‘ will you 
kindly repeat your rather lar suggestion to Mr. 
Tomkins ? ter all, he has the most to do with the 
matter, so just tell him what it is you propose.” : 

“It’s just this way,” said the young fellow, in an off- 
hand manner, that was wanting in respect, I thought, 
‘it’s necessary that I should learn some trade, and I 
thought it would be nice to be achemist. Nice gentle- 
manly sort of thing, and not much work, you know.” 

“* But,” I said, ‘ I don’t understand.” 

“‘ What I gather,” broke in the old gentleman, “‘ is 
that this young man wants to come here as apprentice.” 
; : Great Scott !’’ I said, ‘“* he looks nearly as old as 

do. 

“That is unfortunately true,” Smith said sadly, 
“but I must learn something. I’vo got a little bit of 
pong: but I must work, and I should like to come 

ere. 


_ I didn’t altogether like the idea of having an appren- 
tice so old, particularly one who entertained such 
strange notions of a chemist’s life. It is gentlemanly, 
but there is plenty of work. 

_Miss Jennie was out when Smith called, and was 
highly indignant when she heard the age of the new 
apprentice. : 

** Still,” she said, ‘‘ it didn’t matter to her, but she’d 
take good care that he wasn’t often in the dispensary.” 
She was quite scarlct with vexation, and went upstairs 
in a huff. ; . 

Smith was to start the following Monday, and on 
that day he turned up punctually at nine o'clock. He 
came again in a taxi-cab, wearing a morning coat and 
silk hat. . 

‘“* Here we are, pimping I mean Tomkins,” he said, 
and rushed into the shop like a cyclone. 

“* Look here, Smith,” I said icily, ‘* if you are coming 
hete?.88 apprentice, you must behave decently. It is 
not usual . or apprentices to address the manager by 
his surname. 

“Oh, be reasuonable, man,” he replied, “‘ how in the 
world should Lsnow your Christian name ? ” 

He went straight into the dispensary, and I heard 
Hiss Jeprhie cry out : 

“« Miow dare you come in here, sir ?” 

‘4 hurried through to explain. 

a It’s all right, Miss Jennie,” I cried, “ this is the new 
a peckeay r. Smith.” 

never saw her look so annoyed, while Smith was 
actually smiling. She looked at him for a moment 
uite speechless, and then marched off with her chin in 
the air. As to Smith, his eyes were dancing. Tkat 
maddened me, and I spoke strongly about the respcct 
he ought to show to the daughter of his master. 1 had 
just finished when she came back, evidently determined 
to make the best of a bad bargain. 
“ Mr. Tomkins,” she said sweetly, “ would you mind 


showing Smith where black sulphur is kept? 1 
should Like him to weigh up for me four pounds of it in 
one ounce packets.” . 

I took him upstairs into the drug room, weighed out 
four pounds of the black powder, gave him paper and 
string, and left him. } 

But I must confess that when I thought of his get-up 
I had misgivings ; his trousers and waistcoat were 60 
very light coloured. That there was no necd for 
anxiety, I discovered about two hours later, when the 
errand boy, as black as a tinker, carefully deposited 
sixty-four pack upon the counter. I wanted him 
to take some medicines out, and a nice state he was in! 
It was a bit too much of a good thing, and I rushed 
upstairs to give Smith a bit of my mind. There he 
was, sitting on a bag of hops, smoking a cigar, and as 
clean as a new pin. ; 

“ What do you mean, Smith,” I said angrily, “ mess- 
ing that kid up to the eyes like that? ” me 

“T didn't,” he said, ‘“ He’sasmart lad and did it all 
himself.” : . 

“ But you were told to do it, not him.” 

“Mr. Tomkins, sir,” he said, ‘‘ my Aunt Mary, of 
blessed memory, used to say to me, ‘James, you 
cannot touch pitch without being defiled,’ and I thought 
of Aunt Mary, Mr. Tomkins, sir.” . 

I could make no sense of the fellow, so I just left him 
there grinning. But when I told Miss Jennie about it, 
she nearly cried with vexation.° ; 

We found him a handful! To be to the drug room 
you have to through the dispensary. ow, if 
ever I wanted anything fetched down, Smith would 
volunteer to go for it, but he never seemed to get 
beyond the dispensary. He would stop there, and ask 
Miss Jennie to “ guess what Tomkins wanted.” After 
she had mentioned nearly every drug in the shop, he 
would forget what I had sent hini for! If she suggested 
askin; , he would say firmly : 

“No, Dll just sit here for a bit, and it’s certain to 
come tome. Fm always like that, I forget a thing, but 
if I wait long enough it always comes back.” 

I’ve known him wait an hour before it has come 
back, while I’ve been waiting and fuming in the shop. 

I couldn’t make him out at all, he seemed to 0 
such silly things, I felt sure that Miss Jennie did not 
like him, yet I must confess that I couldn’t help taking 
to the chap, though he’d never make a chemist if he lived 
to be a thousand. He was plveye most respectful to 
me, and I’ve often seen Miss Jennie smile with a val 
when he addressed me as “‘ Mr. Tomkins, sir.” He had 
a very taking way with him. 

He got to the last week of his trial month. Of 
course, I had decided long since that that week should 
end our business acquaintanceship. As I say, he'd 
never make a chemist, not mind you that he was 
short of ability. 

I was just going into the dispensary when I heard 
Miss Jennie say : ‘“ Here, hold that.” 

Then to my surprise, instead of takin the measure 
she was offering him, he took hold of her hand. © 

“ Don’t be stupid,” she said, ‘‘ but take it and give 
it to the boy.” 

“Thanks,” said Smith, “I'd rather keep it, if I may.” 

“If you don’t behave,” she said, “I'll call 
Tomkins.” 

“Do,” he said, “I love Tomkins.” That touched 
me I muat confess. : 

She had evidently forgotten he was holding her 
hand. As for me I couldn’t stir, but neithcr of them 
saw me standing in the doorway. 

“ T- want to sce Tomkins,” went on Smith, “J want 

_to ask him to be my best man.” 

** Your what ?”’ exclaimed Miss Jennic. 

““My best man,” said Smith, ‘I’m going to be 
married.” 

“Ob!” she said faintly. 
going to marry ?” 

“T’m going to marry the nicest girl in the world, 
and I met her at Eastbourne last year.” 

“I wonder if I know her,” she said, almost in a 
whisper, “T spent three months at Eastbourne last 

ear.” 

‘“* And I know she loves me,”’ he went on, “ although 
she won't admit it, and at times has treated me 


“And whom are you 


~ 


ee 

“Then don’t you think es a bit previous in 
—— that she does love you?” asked Miss 
e 


“There’s no doubt about that,” he answered 
confidently. 

Well, now, this was not the sort of conversation to 
be going on in a pharmacy, so I coughed loudly. 
Neither of them looked pleased to sec me. However, 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


DBuily Grpress 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere. 


One Halfpenny. 
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I just put the question I had come to ask : © I! 
sent Pratt out, Miss Jennie ? ” e : 

“Yea,”’ she said, ‘“‘ do you want him ? ” 

“* Well,” I said, “‘ the front window wants. |: ’ 
Miss Jennie looked at Smith thoughtfully. 

“‘ Doesn’t the apprentice do that when i). ud 
boy is out ?”’ she asked. 

* Yes,” I said, “ Jenkins used to do it son): 

Miss Jennie still looked at Smith. 

“Oh, I say, Miss Stone, you don’t mean |., 

that I should clean the window ? ”’ he asked. 

She nodded gravely. ‘ It will come in u 4 
know, when you are married.” 

I handed him a bucket and a wash-leather. 

But he never finished cleaning thai 
peti I must confess he was game enoi.!|, : mA 
carried it through. It was the young squir: 
responsible for the interruption. Smith u:i , i 
him, he was too busy, but he saw Smith, ani .; 4 
quick glance, he clapped his handkerchief tu |: ih 
and walked into the mop , 

“ Tomkins,’ he gasped, “‘ tell me quick :\\'. <4), 
cleaning your window ? ” 

‘That, sir,” I replied, “is the new appron) 

“ New apprentice ! Good Heavens!” Ani... 
gered about the shop gasping for breath oi. tt 
alarming manner. 

“* Could I use your telephone a moment, '!. |) 
And, on my aseenting, I heard him call thetic f 
the Hall, and after a few- words, add: 1)! eens 
as ible to cram in, and come at once.” : 

little later, a motor-car full of peop! fn up 
opposite the shop. Smith just looked at!) 2 yn 
faces, and calmly went on cleaning. Astor. 8.14 
divided the time between laughing, makine :. 111 - 
to his terms, and giving advice as to the In-) v5 of 
obtaining a polish. But Smith went or bani: 
quite unconcerned, while quite a crowd 2 athe: 
round, all of them offering gratuitous ad vive 

Miss Jennie had looked amused at the ‘art, Int 
when she saw the fun that Smith was «i -ing, -!e 
seemed very much annoyed. 

At last, going to the door, she called : 

“Mr. Burton, I think the window will do: 

“ But,” he said, polishing vigorously, © i! | ant'l 
the girl whom I am to marry that I can cleans into 
she may admit then that she likes me, if «1 
strength of my domestic accomplishments. 

nS Ob, Jim, do come inside, I'll admit ansiiin: f 
you will.” 

The motor went off with its grinning con snnen', 
and Miss Jennie fled to the dispensary. Siwiihi tushet 
after her, and there they stayed for soine !i''' ’ 

Mr. Stone came in just then, and v.- meling 
straight for the dispensary, when fortunwely they 
both came out. Miss Jennie’s hair, I thouzht. loved 
rather crumpled. Smith, as usual appeared rite co. 

“ Father,” said Miss Jennie, running tu bin, © this 
Mr. Burton. He’s a barrister.” ; 

“ Oh,” said the old man bewildercd, © I thsi lis 
name was Smith ?” 

“ Well,” said Smith, or Burton, “I'm afriil J owe 
ou an apology for my somewhat irregulic eondu '. 
‘ou see, I met Jennie at Eastbourne last s.r, an! 

askcd her to marty me. She refused on the 2tound f 
insufficient knowledge of me. It was really t! 
in the window that did the mischicf. | | she 
assisted in the business, and thought that if ie conld 
only see me every day for a month, it would sive 
chance. I have only to saythat T have Jenn: sadn 
sion that my optimistic view of things was jo-tibe!. 

“Hum!” said the old man. ‘Jennie, ls, ):4 
love this young fellow ? ” 

““ Yes, father,” she said, blushing. 

He turned to Mr. Burton : : 

“Was there any truth in what you toll ne alt 
your impoveris condition ? ” 

“No, I'm afraid not,” said Burton. ~ Poe a 
income of £1,500 a year left to me by my fat! 

The old man looked at Jennie. ; ' 

“I want only my little girl's happin. | 
“and you must settle it together. But 0! 
added quite brokenly, “treat my Iassic wl’. 

“God helping me,” said Burton carnest!;. | 

And there, at any rate, he did speak the") 
happier couple than Mr. and Mrs. Burton vw '1'" 
found in England to-day. As to old man ~" '" 
fairly crazes the customers with his talk «! 
son James.” Still, I must say that Mr. Bu ops 
very decent chap. 


FOOTBALL EXCITEMENT. 

* Orr-sipk, there, off-side!” yelled oi 
spectator on Saturday afternoon. ; 
““Off-side, be hanged! There’s thie |" 
in front of him!” retaliated another 0! : 


sympathies. ‘‘ What more does ta Wl 
ould larn th’ rules o’ th’ game.” — 
“Tarn th’ rules, does ta say? I'll ki" 
I hev th’ rules in mi pocket.” ; dart 
“Tha might hev th’ rules in thi poo | 


they’re no good theer; tha’ wants to hi 
thi yed, mon.” 


For the best reasons I will give five D:varf stylo pens. Mark postcards ‘Copper.’”’ (See page 487.) 
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Mr. JOSEPH COYNE, 
the well-known Actor, who has announced his 
intention of leaving the Stage as soon as he can, 
sheds a Little Light on his Youthful Misdeeds. 

My dreadful past! Ah, dreadful, indeed! And 
perhaps it is still more dreadful to reflect that when 
I recall my youthful wickednesses, I find it 
extremely difficult to stir up the faintest trace of 
repentance. I started my career of crime at anearly 
ave. One Fourth of July I was given a dollar with 
which to buy fireworks to celebrate Independence 
Dav. I remember the occasion vividly—and so do 
a number of other people ! 

Most of my dollar I spent on large “ cannons ”’ 
that went off with a tremendous bang, and after I 
had, as I thought, fired them all off, I found one 
that had got mislaid. I wandered about the house 
looking for somebody or something to scare. I 
thought of thecat. By and by I peeped into a room 
and saw it lying asleep on my grandmother's lap, 
while she, poor old lady, sat placidly knitting. 

Put the Cannon Under Her Chair. 

Thought I, it would be a good idea to kill two birds 
with one cannon, so to speak, so I lit the fuse and 
sidled round behind her and dropped the cannon 
quietly under her chair. _ 

“What are you doing 2?” she asked suspiciously. 
(People were generally suspicious wien T was in the 
neighbourhood in those days-—I couldn't think 
why! The atmosphere of suspicion used sometimes 
to hurt my feelings.) 


RABBIT WARRENS IN 


| Thad 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


“ Nothing,” I answered, and answered truthfully, | 
for by that time, you'll please notice, I had finished | 
my share in the business and was disengaged. 

I had intended to slip out of ie room again and | 
retire to some secluded spot to listen for the bang | 
and the subsequent upheaval, but the fuse burned 
more quickly than I had bargained for, and before , 

“ Nothing !”” well out of my mouth, ‘ Bang!” 
went the cannon. 

It was a great success ! 

- My grandmother jumped! The cat jumped! 
Even the chair jumped ! ' 

The cat hid itself under a bed for the rest of the | 
day and I would gladly have done the same, for the | 
old lady did a record sprint after me, caught me, | 
held me firmly—and then I jumped ! 

And after that my aficctionate family were even | 
more suspicious of me than before. \ 

It must have been soon after this—probably 
the following winter—that we had a heavy fall of 
snow. I know that one night—after I had been sent 
to bed carlier than I expected or desired owing to a 
difference of opinion with my father over some 
small matter I needn’t trouble you with—I found 
material on the window-sill for a couple of fairly 
large snowballs. I opened the window and looked 
down into the street. There were few people about, | 
but coming along the pavement towards the house I | 
saw a coloured woman with a big laundry basket in | 


her arms. 
A Real Mouthful. 


It was too good a chance to be missed! I timed , 
her approach to a second, and just as she passed ' 
under my window I area one of the snowballs. | 
It just grazed the tip of her nose and landed plump 
in the basket. Instantly I dropped the second | 
snowball, and as the surprise of the first had made 
her let out a yell and look up with her mouth open , 
to sce where the missile had come from, the second | 
simply droppest right into her mouth. i 

I shut the window quietly and slipped into bed. 

Outside I could hear the coloured woman addres- . 
sing a lengthy and fluent monologue to the house. ' 
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Then I began to tremble, for I heard her hammering 
on the door. My father, apparently, was called, 
and after a few seconds I heard a number of voices 
join in an animated discussion en the manufacture 
and use of snowhalls. [ crept to the window and 
peered out to find that quite a crowd had collected 
tosympathise with my victim and to abuse my father. 

By and by, there were steps on the staircase, 
but when my father entered the room and flashed a 
lamp on the bed, I was sound asleep. 

“Joe!” came a stem whisper. 
made no comment. ‘ Joe!" he whispered again, 
a bit louder. A faint snore was the only reply. 

I Slept the Sleep of Innocence. 

He went away, apparently satisfied, and later I 
heard him assuring the murmuring crowd that his 
little boy was sound asleep in bed, and that it 
couldn't possibly have been he that did the deed. 

Another outstanding wickedness happened a few 
years later, when I was with a large firm of sculptors 
and architects in New York. By this time I was 
very keen on getting on the stage, and every Satur- 
day afternoon found me in some theatre gazing 
longingly at the stage. It used to make me very 
wild when I was told to stay behind after the others 
had left and tidy up the artists’ room. and I was 
very far from happy one Saturday, when I was told 
that I must come back to the studio on the Saturday 
afternoon and also twice on Sunday to wet the clay 
of a life-size figure of General Dahlgreen. 

I thought that if I hurried up I might manage to 
domy clay-wetting and yet be in time for the matings, 
so I “went for” the General for all I was worth. 
Unfortunately, in my eagerness, I pushed against 
some scaffolding that had been set up round the 
statue, and before I could say ‘‘ Knife’”’—even had I 
wanted to—down came a heavy plank, and off came 
the General's head. 

I was just in time for my matinée, but when, on 
my way home, I saw an advertisement for boy 
dancers, I called and got taken on at once, for I 
realised that the sculptor’s studio would no longer 
welcome me with open arms. 


I, of course, 


LONDON. 


The Vacant Land Cultivation Society hopes, with the L.C.C.’s consent, to cultivate the large piece of waste land in the Strand and perhaps even to start 
a rabbit-warren there. Our cartoonist pictures some possible incidents in the near future if the scheme comes into operation. 


f OCCASIONALLY, SOME RASBIT 
IMIGHT GET LOOSE AND STROLL 


ZALONG THE STREETS WIL, 

See UII LMUT IAL ULMER LULALT CETL MOLLE L MONA YY 
"COOK THIS FOR ME, 

GEORGE, WHILE I 


(THEN CITY MEN WOULD 


|e ABLE TO SHOOT yx 
THEIR OWN LUNCH. 


ipa 7 a op » fortes J 
Supposing you were Going to meet a young lady andl you were half-an-hour te a 
g : 


YY pyar mt ne 
a 


OR START BURROWING [4% 


7} AND EMERGE IN ONE OF 
Yj, THE TUBE STATIONS. 


* THERE, JUST 
AS 10 GOT 


ALSO WELL STOCKED 
FISH PONDS MIGHT BE 
MADE FOR USE WHEN 


~ wml: 


MOTT MOON ARLYOVOOU LLY MLBROODLN S(TSAL OLMEDO APONSARY LOUE! WIRE? 


mame SMS 
* NO, SIR. OLY 
AN OLD GENT 
\on ABUS~ 


SE ARES SUAS 


‘WHY NOT RABBIT 


SHOOTING FOR Rite 
CITY WORKERS IN — 


LUNCH TIME? 


°ER -WE!L~ MAY TI 
PRESENT YOU WITH 
CRESENIR? JUST , 
SHOT "EM MYSELF. . 
> We 
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“ON THE WHEEZLE.” 


How Some Railwaymen Increase their Wages. 

Wuew nv servant of a railway company who i3 
not a regular porter lines up on the platform 
waiting for an incoming train, with the object of 
securing & luggage carrying job, with its attendant 
tip, he is said to be “ on the wheezle.” 

Any member of the wages staff, be he guard, 
inspector, driver, or even messenger boy, {s at 
liberty to go wheezling in his spare time, when he 
is off duty ; and most of them do so more or less, 
especially during the rush seaecons—FEaster, \Whitsun, 
Christmas, and the like. 

The companies seldom raise any objection, so 
long as it does not interfere with the men’s regular 
work. Occasionally a head porter or a platform 
inspector may turn away a too pertinacious 
wheezler, but this happens very rarcly. 

It may be safely asserted, however, that the 
palmy days of the wheezler are over. The intro- 
duction of the luggage-in-advance system cut 
down his earnings considerably, and other new- 
fangled notions have also affected him adversely. 

For instance, the steam-heating of railway car- 
riages. Before this innovation was introduced, 
the wheezler with the foot-warmer could always 
count on a sixpenny or a shilling tip during the cold 
days of winter. The companies never at any 
time made any charge for these conveniences, but 
péssengers often thought they did, and the men 
who fetched them to the trains reaped the benefit 
of the mistake. 

He Likes Courting Couples. 

Even now, however, the really smart wheezler 
can add materially to his income. But he has got 
to be up to all the dodges, and be a first-rate judge 
of character. 

He must be able to recognise at a glance the timid 
old lady, or the courting couple who desire a com- 
partment to themselves. After them he goes, 
whips out the key he always carries, and locks 
them in, keeping an eye on them afterwards until 
the train starts, when of course he pockets his 
lip. 

Oe pethaps a party of four Mr. Jollyboys want a 
compartment to themselves in order that they may 
indulge: in a quiet game of cards. For half-a- 
crown the wheezler will paste a blue official 
“engaged” or ‘‘ reserved’ label on the ‘window, 
besides locking the door, thereby rendering them 
doubly safe from intrusion for the entire journey. 

Irom dubious practices, such as these, to actual 
downright dis’ onesty, is but a step. And there 
is, I am sorry to say, a good deal of this latter sort 
of thing rampant amongst railwaymen. 

Excess fares, for example. It is computed that 
not more than fifty per cent. of these at the outside 
find their way into the coffers of the companics. 
This is largely due to the fault of the passengers 
themselves, not one in twenty of whom ever thinks 
of asking for a receipt for the small sum they 
tender with the ticket on which they have travelled 
a station or two beyond their destination. 

Given Away by Wives. 

When, however, excess fares are collected in 
trains by travelling inspectors or examiners the 
case is somewhat different. These are usually 
paid by people who have elected to travel in a 
superior class of carriage to that for which they 
have paid their fare, and the inspector is bound to 
give a receipt, a copy of which is impressed by a 
carhon «i nlicate on the pad book he. carries with 


‘uplicate impressions are frequently 
how a less amount than was actually 
cated ben xtly one railway laid a somewhat 
rlaberaie t’. in order to try to put an end to 
Ubi poagertien cee 

‘jt y isc> ef several members of the salaried 
itu) oo oon? to travel up and down the line 
i Pist-Cl om carriages with second-class tickets. 
owe Goat tors, and quite a number of examiners and 


imped aeeas t 


spe sors toot their jobs. 
ey We Ob laa ag just summarily dis- 
conf, ov tit the affair never “got into the 
pa}. i: of course, the news quickly spread 
in rail «es, Where it created a big sensation. 
Nevert. -, the practice—and others equally 
lucrative i.1 even less defensible—is _ still 
carried on. 
As regards the average employee, it can 


truthfully be said: “Jt is not so much what he 
earns—look at what he makes.” 


What excuse would yow give her? It must be a good one and a short one. 


‘chain or strap 


Frclure Fars 


We pay 2s, 6d. for:each paragraph accepted for 
nde this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


VEILS FOR MEN. 

THis picture shows a 
useful veil which many 
motor-car drivers have 
adopted in order to pro- 
tect their faces from the 
biting winter winds. 

The veil, which is made 
of @ fine gauze fastened 
at the back of the hat, 
proves a splendid pro- 
tection to tho men who 
must of necessity spend 
a great deal of thcir 
time ‘exposed to bad 
weather. ~ 

Veils for men is a 
comparatively new idea, 
but if the severe winter 
which a Fee hets promise 
us comes about, perhaps they wi te shortly in 
gteater evidence. 


—_—Se——— 


TO AVOID “PRAM” ACCIDENTS. 

Ir is always dangerous to leave baby-carriages 
unattended outside shop-doors. The slightest push is 
likely to start a 
perambulatos 
down a elanting 
pavement, with 
the risk of over- 
turning it. : 

To prevent any 
such catastrophe 
as this a small 


— 
with an S-shaped ke O41 \SSeza) 
hook ee be [| L74R y—) 
fixed to the per- \ Se 
ambulator. Then, \, \Q 
when you wish \ \\ y 
to go into a WW hres 
shop, the stra a 
can be fastened round a back wheel in the manner 
shown in the picture and there will be no need to 
worry about the safety of baby. 


FOR WINTER CYCLISTS. 
THE wet weather, which we must expect at this 
season of the year, is very trying to Cyclists, and any 
: little hint to 
lighten tho 
troubles of 
“bike” clean- 
ing will be 
appreciated. » 
ur picture 
shows a small 
box containing 
oil and a brush, 
fixed to the 
back bar of a 
bicycle. 
hen the 
chain of the 
= ~ bicycle revolves 
it turns the brush and allows tho lubricating oil to 
drip through constantly, thus keeping the chain free 
from mud, and allowing it to run over the gear as 
smoothly as ever. 


——S—— 


FOLDING LUNCH TIN. 

Reapers who are in the habit of taking their lunch 
to the office 
will find the 
novel tin illus- 
trated here of 
great value, 

It is de- 
signed to hold 
a dozen sand- 
wiches, and, 
besides keep- 
ing them nice 
and fresh, it 
has the ad- 
vantage of 
saving the 
time used in 
making up 
parcels. 

When not in 
use the tin can 
be folded quite flat and comfortably placed in the 
pocket. 


Any Old Cle’, Your Majesty x 
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What Becomes of Royalties ¥ Left-off Garment: 

Every spring and autumn a considerable 4:31; ,y 
of the left-off clothes of th> Sovereign are bil a 
the proceeds given to charity. - 

As a rule from fifteen to twenty suits of othe 
are sold at one time. They are sold by ihc ,j,; 
valet to a second-hand clothes agency in]... 
and sometimes to an agency in New York. \,,,,, 
of the Royal clothes are ever sold in Loni), 

The agency, when re-selling the clothes, 1.1 yo; 
divulge the fact that they were ever in the po pss 
of the King of England. If the agency did «5 
would not receive the chance of buviny the Roy. 
left-off clothes again, and this would moi 
siderable loss to it. 

There is never any bargaining about the sy), 
to’ be paid for the Royal clothes. ‘I’, Se 
fixed at £2 10s. per suit, and the ageacy j< jiu: 
able to re sell them for double that figire. 

It must be remembered that the Kise. 04,5 
clothes are practically as good as new o's, .,- 
out of the Royal wardrobes. King (... « 
his clothes for use in the Royal wards. '. (4... 
than did King Edward, but it is very ci shy! 
his Majesty wears his ordinary walkin 3) joi... 
suits of clothes more than a couple of «. 

The left-off suits of clothes whieh is °~ jij. iute: 
to sell are put in a special wardrobe, ass) the u. 
before they are sent to the buyers the jo. biqein 
each suit are carefully searched by the chief vol 
to see that no belongings of the Kine hue tou 
accidentally left in them. 


King George's Silk Hate. 

In the late reign the buyer of the io. 19 
left-off clothes once found a memoria |i. 
in a pocket of a lounge coat coutaicrie cure 
ptivate notes. 

The buyer at once returned the tiete) ta: 
King’s secretary, but it has been a rut iv. 
before any of the Sovercign’s left-o bi 
sent away the pockets should be care! |) 
by the chief valet. 

The King’s left-off hats, ties, gloves. - (or. » 
all disposed of in tho same mamer fio hi. 
probably buys a Jarger number of «ilk bois crt 
year than any of his subjects. 

His Majesty, as a rule, does not wear a sik i! 
more than half-a-dozen times. He j)\+ ; 
for a silk hat, and it is sold for half tht “ 
and probably re-sold for the figure the Wins sue 
for it. 

None of the Royal uniforms are suk! ws i: 

The gold lace, buttons, and other valiiile puts 
of each uniform are detached from it and s«! 
se tely. 

The King’s left-off boots are not i) =e! of io 
an agency, but are given away to the sis 
dependents of Royalty, chiefly on the Royalist 
and you may see about Balmoral, Senin 
Windsor Castle labourers walking alow tie in! 
wearing boots that once clad the iv! « 
monarch. 

3 Pairs of Boots Every Moiiih. 

The King orders about three pair of 0. 
walking boots and shoes every month. ai! +) 
away an equal number. 

The Queen’s left-off gowns, dresses. am! Wo 
disposed of in the same way as the Ici!‘ 
of the King. ~ 

The left-off clothes of the Royal iii! 
rarely sold. They are nearly all giver te: 
the reason of this is that children’s left.) '" 
however excellent may be the materiel. tur ho 
ever good their condition, do not feteh | 
good price, and their Majesties belie: ‘)! 
giving them away they can benelit mej 
than by having them sold and distibvure 1’ 
proceeds among charities. ; 

Of course, when an occasion arises Pa 

ssible to do more direct good by 2+ 1° 

oyal left-off clothes away, they are net - ! 

i 7 example, in the late reign, aite: | 
carthquake at Messina, when thousand- 
were left in want of clothing, enorme 
of clothes were sent out to the sulier 
Royal wardrobes. ; a ' 

The left-off clothes of the German I! oe 
Empress are dealt with in much the «1! 
as is done by our King and Queen, butt 

arments of the Tsar and Tsarina sic % 

estioyed in accordance with an old's ° 
custom of the Russian Court. 
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A Strange Si 


This tk — of : man's deep and strange sin, 
sinned e heat and passion of hot-blooded 
And because of his sin, she sinned, and sins agate and forgiven by the tragic woman upon whom it was wrought. 


THE STORY EVERYONE IS TALKING ABOUT. = 


In 


Yet among the tentacles that stretch from thie finer ate om thelr sins, and they and others reaped the aftermath. 


Sin and twine themselves round the i 
guilty, there will be found threads of gold and laughter and pure love, of noble devotion shes aoe eeiraacnitee 


THE SIN. 
Gront® Marcwant, the son of a wealiby cotton 
mercl falls in love with beautiful Mary Ryder, a 


irinder of looms in one of his father’s weaving-sheds. 

Marvy knows, however, that they can never be 
wedded, for she is the victim of a girl-marriage to a 
druntard, who is, she believes, in Canada. 

One night Marchant’s love overpowers him. He 
draws Macy from the footpath, slips his arm round 
her, and with a fierce cry, blind with passion, he 
suothers her lips with kisses. He is not rebuked, 
fur Mary Ryder has swooned, and he knows it not. 
His sin is destined however, to bring forth dead-scafruit. 

When Mary consciousness, she upbraids 
Marchant for his cruelty. His remorse is tcrrible to 
witness, and he vows that he will never rest until she 
is his wife. 

The following morning Mary Ryder goes to Gostock 
Parish Churehe to destroy the only proof of her 
marriage with hes brute of a husband so that she may 
narry Marchant. 

It is past midnight when she returns to Millborough. 
Tbe landlady opens the door. 

A glance at the woman’s face tells Mary that some- 
thing unusual has happened, and then a drunken snore 
teaches her. Her husband has come back. 

The landlady retires to bed. She is awakened by 
a crash and a@ clatter of swift running feet on the 
cobbles, She sees Mary’s husband lying face down- 
wards on the floor. He is dead. 

At the inquest the jury bring in a verdict of wilful 
murder against Mary Durdan, alias Mary Ryder. But 
1ne police never catch her. And it is about this time 
that George Marchant’s hair goes grey, which is strange 
12 so young & man. - 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS AFTER. 


TWENTY-THREE years have passed since that fatcful 
night of Ccorge Marchant’s sin. George Marchant of 
leat ago is now Lord Millborough. 

ilis family consists of his wife, a son (Roy), his 
vughter Kileen, and among his small army of 
‘ants is Fairy Willow. 

airy Willow is a selfish, shallow-minded little 
«itch whose one ambition is to be a great actress. 

Sho has just been caught by Mrs. Jordan, the house- 


1 


& 


keeper, acting a scene with Stevens, the footman at | 


the Hall. Stevens is, in consequence, given notice, 
and Fairy is warned. The girl is impudent, and goes 
of to sce the chauffeur Evans, her lover, whom she 
tells of an appointment she has with Mr. Stanley Jack, 
of the Siddons Dramatic’ Agency—a dramatic agency 
aly in name. 
_ Stanley Jack is a e, and whilo flattering Fairy, 
incidentally extracts from her particulars regarding 
Lady Millborough’s jewels, and he arranges for 
Babbage, one of his underlings, to fill the vacancy at 
Ue Hall caused by Stevens’ dismissal. 
* * * 

The stern, silent Lord Millborough and Marcus 

take, his trusted companion and secrotary, are at 
the Works one day, when Drake is distracted by Lord 
Milborough, who, as soon as he sees Beth Willow, a 
winder of looms, reels and falls against a driving-belt. 
t: that night as if in a dream Lord Millborough staggers 
‘om his bed and walks unsteadily to the safe in the 
corner of his room. 

lt is filled with papers. One is marked “ Last Will 
and Testament,” and across an envelope ia written 
— to be opened till after my death.” Lord Mill- 
orough takes out from the papers a faded photograph. 

* Mary,” he whispers. 

sven he falls for a second time. 
_ larcus Drake, followed by the doctor and Babbage, 
<, new footman, hurries to the bedroom. Drake 
fees up his lordship’s papers, but the envelope 
hited “Not to be opened till after my death” is 
‘oO. among them, 

a *. e s * 
&: line, has decided to mako a secrot journcy to the 
i ig Dramatio Agenoy at London, and has _per- 
oe Bob Evans to take her to Baddeley Junction 
Wl ch of his master’s cars, and to get her little handbag 

“ch she has hidden in the woodman's hut, 


For the best excuses I will give five briur pipes. 


| to-night 2 The loveliest thing in the world. 


,On the way back from Baddeley Junction Bob 
discovers Stevens, recently footman at the Hall, lying 


on the ground, brutally done to death, and Evans is 
arrested on suspicion of having killed him. 
* * * 


When in London, at lodgings kept by a 
Mrs. Paul—Mary Ryder of long ago—in Corus 
Street, Fairy learns’ the news of the theft of | 


Lady Millborough’s jewels and tho arrest of Evans. 
Then she remembers that by a mistake she has someone 
else’s bag in place of her own. She looks at the chair 


by the side of the bed on which she had placed the bag | 


before she fell asleep. 

It has gone, stolen by the rat-catcher of Diver 
Street, a strange being, with a malformed hand, 
whose ver 
partner, Miss Delorme, with terror. 

And on the window of a small room adjoining 
Fairy’s is the distinct impression of a Icft hand from 
which the second finger has been severed. 

Then Fairy, afraid lest she will be arrested for 
complicity in the crime, gocs into the street. She has 
no definite plans, and simply walks about aimlessly. 

Presently she is stopped by Mrs. Lustleigh, the 
procuress of Red House, St. John’s Wood, who is ever 
on the look-out for innocent girls. 

“Where are you going, my dear child ?” she asks. 
“You're faint. Come with me. I will look after you.” 

So Fairy, helpless and terror-stricken, is taken to 
Mrs. Lustleigh’s house of shame. Here she is drugged 
and her clothes are taken away and beautiful new 

arments substituted. In another room Mrs. Lust- 
eigh is speaking intu a tclephone. “Is that Sir 
Harold? Yes, I'm Mrs. Lustivigh, can you dine here 
Oh, you 
will love her! Youll coms? Cood! Dinner at 
eight, just you and J, and the girl.” 

At the Red .House Sir Harold vields to a better 
impulse, helps Fairy to escape, and takes her_to his 
rooms. 


name inspires Stanley Jack and _ his | 


He has not been in long when the letter-trap of the | 


door rattles. It is young Roy Marchant. 

“Hallo!” he says. ‘Had a night of it! 
want you to give me a shake-down.” 

Then Roy catches sight of Fairy on a couch in an 
inner room. He starts forward as if he has been shot. 

“ Good God, Hilmon! "he savs hoarsely. “That's 
Villow—Mary Willow—the maid from my _people’s 
place—the girl who ran off with the diamonds!” 

Sir Harold is thunderstruck. He wishes to marry 
Eileen Marchant for ler money, and if this gets 
noised about it will ruin his chance. At his sug- 
gestion, Roy takes Fairy back to Mrs. Hanks. 

* * * 


Now I 


There is a knock at the door of the Siddons Academy 
of Dramatic Art, and a beautiful, dark-eyed, simply- 
dressed woman enters. 

“Tm Mary Willow's si-ter.” she says in a low voice. 
“Has my sister been here 7” 

“Sho was due here to-day,” replies the arch-rogue 
Stanley Jack. 
rooms in Corus Sircet, but she has disappeared.” 

Stanley Jack stops suddcnly. 
has an extraordinary rescmblance to Mrs. Paul. 

The one is a faded shadow of a woman, with a face 
on which past sorrow and suffering had set their seal, 
with grey hair still showing here and there a golden 
thread, and this young woman from Millborough—the 
runaway skivvey's sister—is dark and in all the glory 
of budding, beautiful womanhood. 

But thev are alike—Beth Willow and Mrs. Paul 

“Thank you,” Beth replics. 

She gocs to Corus Strect. Mrs. Paul is out, but a 
servant-girl tells Beth of Fairy’s strange disappearance. 


A few minutes later Beth is knocked down by a taxi- , 


cab ; she is taken to a hospital. 
* * * * 


At Millborough dawn has just_broken. Marcus 
Drake is searching a ditch close to tho spot where 


' the murdered body ef Stevens was found, Ife 


discovers a spanner that causes him to mutter: 
“ Bad for Livans, this.” 
Thon a motor-car, containing two poople, comes 
buzzing up the road. 
(You can now read on) 


Mark postcards 


“I got her comfortably fixcd up in | 


This young woman | 


towards Drake. Pickles, and trody 
across to D. ., 
“Where did you find that?’ demanded « Ilctt, 
ointing to the spauner. 
Pee Thace me atiaicousd Drake, his mouth htly 
compressed. : . 
His manner was cool, yet somethir it 
suggested resentment under _conter yea 
travelled from Mr. Collett to the | ul- 
! featured, insigniticant compam | — aan nas 
rubbing his hands together a - 4 an 
| indifferent circulation, and ceycit °* ‘ 
Collett reached out « hand cop © in! 7 ook 
the spanner from Drake. - 
“*Darracq’!" he said abruyy  : t 
reading what was embossed, 
“So L observe—s0 I sce!” mi. ! 
“Evans was driving Lord Mill 
went on Collett, ignoring Drale. 
His own men had been instru 
“immediate neighbourhood ; but | 
| discovery where they had failed, 8 
due to the fact that whereas Coil - 
' Gocksure men, had arrived at the « 
Stevens had been run down by tue car cy 
Evans, and so killed, Drake had formal, ed an ] 
theory, that included the possibility cf sot PW hdl 
having been flung away hurriediv at the sinh hers 
‘the body was found, though he had mort dl 
‘finding a spanner with “ Darrs gq eis ssct ane 
Mr. Pickles nodded. That Evans had discon a 


| 


“ Eecuse.”’ 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
Bad Blood. 


On the night of Fairy’s flight and Stevens’ death 
Bob Evans was driving a Darracq car. 

“ Darracq ” was the name embossed on the spanner 
at which Drake starcd, and as it flashed upon him 
that he held in his hand a tangible picco of circum- 
stantial evidence enough, at first sight, to change the 
charge against Evans from manslaughter to murder; 
the throb of the on-rushing car struck his cars and 
caused him to turn his head sharply. 

Major Collett, driving himself, was sending his cae 
along at a great pace. His heavy brows contracted 
at sight of Drake, cutting a straight, forbidding lino 
across his stern eyes, and Chiof Inspector Pickles, a 
moment before looking mercly cold and bluo about 
the nose and wrapped up miserably in his own physical 
discomfort, seemed suddenly to fling off his garment of 
woe and become intcrested. 

It was like the dropping of a mask, and had anyone 
studied Mr. Pickles’ features at that moment ho might 
have realised how it was that Mr. Pickles had attained 
the rank of Chicf Inspector, Detective Department, 
Scotland Yard. An instant later, however, he was 
again looking miserably depressed. 

“That's Drake, Lord Millborough’s sccretary,” 
Collett explained as ho unclutched and braked. 

Mr. Pickles, who was conversant with all known 
facts, knew that it was Drake who came upon Evans 
heside the body of 
Stevens on the 
nivht cf mystery. 

The car stopped. 

Bad blood = had 
‘ been generated be- 
tween Drake and 
Majer Collett onthe 
previous day. Police 
officials do nat 
always regard 
amateur detectives 
with favour, The 
forbidding look— 
almost a sqowl— 


seemed intef sificd 
on the Chic Con- 
stable’s pg verful 


features he 
quitted tht car, 
followed b Mr. 


Major Colicit took a short step 


ry Wis kuuvwa to big 


Darracq on the night of mister 
:panoet. 


Collett continued to study U: 


(See pice 4 & id 


tiie, 
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“ Look at that!’ hoe said suddenly, 

Mr. Fickles produced a jeweller’s magnifying glass 
from a pockct, and wedged it into an eye-sockct. 
Cocking his head to one side, he’examined the spanner, 
looking liko a depressed pawnbroker searching for a 
hall-mark on a pledge. 

“Blood, I think,” he murmured. ‘“ And adhering 
to it what look to mo like human hairs. You have a 
look, sir!” 

No removed the glass, and, having wiped round the 
wooden rim with a handkerchicf as if he feared trans- 
fcrring microbes, handed it to the Chief Constable. 

‘** You're right, Pickles,” said Collett. 

Drake caught the name, and realised that the 
insignificant littl man, who looked like a dyspeptic 
undertaker oppressed by the gloom of his calling, was 
Joetective-Inspector Pickles, with a reputation recently 
enhanced by his solution of a Society jewel mystery 
and the recovery of the greater portion of the stokn 
gems. 

As Drake, who possessed a keen appreciation for 
character, studied him more closely, Mr. Pickles 
furtively shot his linen, or, rather, one cuff, and 
equiggled something on it in a shorthand that would 
have baffled an orthodox reporter. 

Major Collett was handling the spanner very care- 
fully now. Taking it for granted that the hairs 
adhcring to it matched the dead man’s, he realised 
that he must discard previous conclusions as to the 
manner in which Stevens met his death. It was a 
case of murder, not manslaughter. 

Mrs. Jordan, housekeeper at Millborough Hall, who 
had had her knife into Fairy ever since the Romco- 
and-Julict cpisode, had not hesitated to blacken the 
irl’s character, and had told the Chief Constable that 

‘airy Willow, as well as being a petty thief of her 
mistress’s bclongings, had played fast and loose with 
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He had put in a good word for the man whose cause 
he had taken up, snl whom he still regarded as innocent, 
despite the discovery of the spanner. Apart from his 
instincts, he already realised, through a process of 
reasoning, that the discovery of the spanner, though 
at first sight convincing evidence against Evans, was 
by no means so conclusive as it appeared muperticialy 

Collett returned with his map, an enlargement of the 
rough one made in his notebook on the fateful night. 
But Mr. Pickles continued his questioning : 

“Evans told you, Mr. Drake, that he passed a car 
on his way—his alleged way—to Millborough ? ” 

“Yes, Hooded. But he didu't note the number.” 

“And you, Mr. Drake, after you arrived on the 
sccne, examined the road for tracks ?”’; , 

“Yes. There were the marks of tho limousine in 
which I drove up and sent on to Dudding. The track 
of tho Darracq—the Darracq driven by Evans——” 

Mr. Pickles looked at Drake, and the expression in 
his usually dreary eyes scemed to give a brief glimpse 
into a “live,” clear, swift-working brain. It was as 
if he appreciated tho slight emphasis with which 
Drake fad underlined the words, “‘ ‘The Darracq driven 
by Evans "—and understood the thought prompting 
it—‘‘ was distinct,’ continued Drake, “ because the 
tyres are nail-studded. There was a third track.” 

Collett tugged impaticntly at his heavy moustache, 
and interrupted. 

“The whole thing’ is mapped down here,” he 
said. 

“ Yes, yes, to be sure!” said Mr. Pickles timidly, 
and anyone, unacquainted with his recorded acta of 
fearlessness, might have imagined him greatly afraid 
of Millborough’s martinet Chief Constable. ‘* Never- 
theless—this third track, Mr. Drake . . .” 

“Iv’s down in my map,’ interrupted Collett again. 
“Texamined it. ‘Llcre was nothing to indicate when 


INNOCENCE. 


A The gap through which Fairy passed, 
ct. Where Stevens’ body lay and two blood pools. 
to Stcvens 


Stevens and Evans. Mr. Eccles, Lord Millborough’s 
most important butler, had corroborated this. 

“You've made an important discovery,” said 
Collett, jerking the words at Drake. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Pickles in his depressing voice, 
audressing the Chief Constable, “you showed me a 
map you made of the sceno on the night. Might I— 
mirht I look at it again?” - 

Collett strode to the car and unlocked an attaché 
caso filled with papers and reports. As he was doing 
this the mournful little man, with an unfortunate name, 
looked mildly and apologetically at Drake, whose 
evidence in tho mattcr of Stevens’ death was of tho 
hizhest importance. 

* You were first on the scence, Mr. Drake?” he 
qnestioned, 

“= Yes,” 

“* And Stevens lay—where exactly 2” 

Drake pointed to the spot. 

*‘ And the Darracq was drawn up——” 

“‘ Just about there.” Drake pointed again. 

*‘Heigho!” sighed Mr. Pickles. ‘‘ Yes, yes, to bo 
sure! And you found the spanncr—where exactly. 
Yhat may be of the greatest importance !” 

Drake’s eyes brightentd, telling of a quick brain, 
working intelligent! as he stepped ivto the ditch, 
swept asido tho thick growth, and showed the impress 
cf the spanner in the soft soil. 

““Yes, yes!” sighed Mr. Pickles. ‘‘ And now—let 
me scv! When youarrived on the scene on that night, 
yea Seuypond the Darracq, so I’ve been told 2?” 

Yes,” 

“And you observed blood on the right-hand front 
wheel ¢” 

** Yea.” 

“ “ there was 2 pool of blood in the road?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I understand, Mr. Drake, that Evans’ state- 
menis to you were confused and contradictory ?” 

“Yes--except in one respect. And I was much 
impressel,” said Drake. “Theso were his exact 
words, | think. ‘If Td done it, I should have owned 
up to it like a man!’” 
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B The spot in the ditch where Drake found spanner, 
C The position of Darracq when Evans left it to go 
body, and on the wheels and forepart of which blood was found, 


it was made, and now the finding of the spanner 
eliminates the accident theory.” 

Mr. Pickles looked pained, but it would have been 
impossible to say whether his expression was due to 
the dyspepsia to which he was a martyr, or the Chief 
Constable's logic. 

“Yes, yes—to be sure!” he murmured. ‘I think 
—I agree with you, sir—in the light of the hair 
adhering to the spanner and the stains that I fancy 
analysis will reveal to be mammalian blood—that it 
does climinate the accident theory. Quite so, quite so. 
But—but not the other car ! Not possibilitics associated 
with it—and its occupants, whoever they were !” 

Drake’s brain was keeping pace with the detective’s. 

“ Aud I should like to point out,” Drake said, in the 
quick tones of a man on the track of somcthing, 
* that-——” » 

Collett turned on him. 

“ When I want your opinion I'll ask for it.” 9 

“ Courtesy,” said Drake, “corts nothing!” — 

Personal feelings had suddenly slipped their leash. 

“Don’t be insolent, sir!’  Collett’s massive 
shoulders were squared.’ His brows had met again, 
forming the dark, continuous line across his slate- 
coloured eyes. “That's enough. We can dispense 
with Right about turn, Mr. Drake. Quick 


For a sccond there was a dead silence. Mr. Pickles 
looked unhappily amazed at this sudden intrusion 
of personal ill-feclings. Drake did not stir. He had 
gone a little white about the lips, as men sometimes 
go white about the lips when they are fighting, not 
with fear, but to contro! their temper. i. 

“You may be an ofiiccr,” he said at last, “ but I'm 
hanged if you're a gentleman!” 

Collett took a short step towards Drake. Drake 
elenched up his hands—ready. But the Chicf Con- 
stable secmed to regain sudden control over himself— 
to remember that he was Millborough’s Chief Constable. 

*“ Puppies,’ he said slowly, but through gritted 
teeth, * are sometimes brought to heel with a dog- 
whip. But I’m too busy just now in my official 
capacity to teach puppies manners!” 
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“A bully with a dog-whip ”—Drake looked st pais. 
into the other man’s cyes—‘ would frighten nm ee 
It takes a little more than that in combination ; 
frighten a man. When you're less busy coms ;.'., . 
in your unofficial capacity any time and brine ¢, tt 
dog-whip, and we'll discuss the matter further,” ” 

here was certainly nothing suggestive of they... 
about Drake at this moment. The spirit of rahe. ; 
was fresh in his nature, and he was on the isl: <;; 
of thirty, but he was old in experience, knowloiten «1 
the world, and he had groved his intrepisi:y gq! 
daring, had ruled men, suppressed a mutiny, az. 

hed his way into the dangerous unknown, rectins 

his belt when rations failed and starvation ynano,, 
before circumstances turned him tempora: ji, Fes 
Lord Millborough’s private secretary, a 

Mr. Pickles created momentary distraction |. 
blowing his nose (nervously, and in a wii: ¢].. 
indicated a severe cold in the head. . 

Drake had no medals. Major Collett Iiad a couy), 
with clasps, for Indian-frontier work. Yorr ti)', 
not necessarily a coward, and Collett belor:. 1 
order of courageous brutes. But Drakes wa! 
Thibet, in the matter of initiative, pluck, Gudis. 
and generalship, was superior to anythin: (1! 1) j,. 
done in his service-days. Some things Wo w+ ;; 
their way into newspapers. When, some yor 

reviously, the name of Major Collett fiend int; 

t of men wounded in a frontier campaign, 3 \ <1, - 
stated that he had been shot in the back by ure} 
his own men. That sort of thing is kept ani. 

“Oh, go home and write letters!” said Cilest, yy 
a heavy snecr, the hang of his powerful lower jaw iy), 
“Can't you see I'm busy ?” . 

Again Mr. Pickles trumpeted nervously juto |, 


Wee 


\ear 


handkerchicf. It rather suggested a bugle «4')i,, 
truce. : i 
Drake got his lower lip between his teeth, a1} ten 


released it in order to speak. 

“Til wait to say my last word to vou— {ll you'r 
less busy and cannot shelter yourself belind voir 
official position.” : 

Drake turned on his heel and walked away towar’: 
the Hall. Bad blood showed darkly o; (ij). 
powerful saturnine face. He brought hi. 
together with a click, and turned to Picht-:. 

“The fellow’s bencath contempt,” he said by. aie) 
“ But his evidence and his find are imporisil. 

“Very—Sery !” agreed Mr. Pickles. - Vive an 
idea that this spanncr—! say so tentative! Init Jv 
an idea that this spanner will be the means of: hii. 
ing Evans’ innocence in the matter of Steves.) deat! 

“Good lord, sir! What are you talkine -! 

Collett flung the words at the insignificant | ; 
who appeared to be troubled with a spasia ct stoma | 
or some internal pain. 

“ Evans was driving a Darracq,” he went on. © and 
Darracq’s on the spanner! The whole thing's «lear. 
When Drake came upon him Evans chucked the 
spanner away. There was bad blood betyern Sevens 
and Evans over the%girl. Why, Pickles, I thoneht— 

ood lord! The whole thing pans out like an eiuatiny. 
Svans had pulled up on his return journey to tizhten 


teeth 


a nut or something, and Stevens comes ont on ita 
through the ga : 
“No, no, no!” said Mr. Pickles mildly. © Murcer 


me, sir, you—you’re losing sight of a mot important - 
I almost said ‘ glaring ’—-fact. Please! ‘Mw ears 
drawn up there, according to your map, bevent th 
spot where Mr. Drake came upon Evans Ino! 1 
body. The nose of the car pointed, I unidii-ts: 
towards Millborough Hall. If Evans killed sicv- 
with this spanner, how came the wheel anit th: he 
of the car to be splashed with blood? Noone ue’ 
Excuse me, sir, but just look at your own map. He 
is the track of the Darracq, and the swerve, di. ° +«'- 
ing to Evans, to avoiding the body in the roa]. 
this is obvious. If Evans killed Stevens wii te 
spanner, the car being drawn up where it was, tl)" 
could not have been blood on the wheel anit)" 
part. But if Evans did run him down, the io! 
would be accounted for. Also, we should expat t 
find blood on the car if Evans’ statement i. +0"! ~ 
that he just swerved in time to miss the body. !!i" 
was blood in the road. In fact, I go so far a. 1) > 
that if this spanner was the weapon with whith orn 
was causcd—and the human hairs and the cow Wher 
of blood on it point to it most unmistaselly | 
so far as to assert that Evans cannot have bin 
Stevens !”’ a 

Very bright now and “live” were Mr. Pic!) - 
He secmed to have forgotten his physics! iniin™ - 
And, again, anyone studying his face and Jes eves 
with their present expression would have wri 
better how Pickles had attained high rank ¢) S07! 
Yard. . i 

“* Besides, a point. that seems to bear this et it ' 
fact that Evans had unhitched a lamp from tie" 
and was holding it when Mr. Drake arrive! 
ecenc.”” 

Collett tugged at his heavy moustachic. — 

Mr. Pickles shot out a cufi and studicd it. 

“And my memory’s bad-—ob, yes! Only # 
examino the tool-box of the Darracg. Now.si°s! e 
like to get through the woods to the hut. om by 2 
on to the Hall. si 


! 


eves, 


If I could be at Dudding hy s6)i 
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that would give me a good half-an-hour to 
‘tudy the Darracq itself before the inquest. Do you 
think that by this time Lady Millborough will have 
fnished compiling the descriptive list of the jewellery 
wtolen? I understand that you have su 


eleven, 


be. ger} Lord Millbo: one 
coing to rough that a 
at Edel re should be offered for information 
eading to the recovery of the jewels.” 

“Lady Millbosongh replied Collett curtly, “is 
compiling the list. td Millborough was too ill to 
sce me before I left for London, but Lady Millborough 
will have su the reward by now.” 

“Tt is remarkable,” said Mr. Pickles, with a wan 
smite. “ how frequently information is received, that 
atherwise would not be forthcoming, after the offer 
of a substagtial reward—remarkable! Very slow 
vork, sit, to put Lictggas Hherapye unds’ worth of 
jewels on the market, at is it old Omar Khayyam 
says: * Take the cash in hand and waive the rest’? 
Or do I misquote ?” 

“ You're still having that woman, Paul, kept under 
close surveillance?” asked Collett, ignoring fhe 
question im tiently. 

“Vos, Now, sis!’ : 

Collett told his chauffeur to take the car to the Hall, 
and then passed through the gap in the hedge, followed 
by Pickles. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
“I Must See You Alone.” 


Ir was not yet eight o'clock when Drake returned 
to Millborough Hall, the look on his face betraying 
that something still rankled badly in his mind. No 
man could have wished for a more staunch friend than 
Marcus Drake ; but he was a good hatcr as well. Most 
men of strong character arc. He did not belong to 
the order of individuals who, being smitten on one 
check, present the other for similar treatment. Cer- 
tainly not the kind of man to be bullied. 

And this mo: had seen the bad blood between 
him and Collett thic! The last word, figuratively, 
was with the Chief Constable for the moment; but 
Drake had no intention of letting it rest at that. 
Collett had sheltered himcelf, in a way, behind his 
oficial position, at the time being practically on duty, 
io insult the man he had not forgiven for interfering 
between himself and Beth Willow when he wanted to 
exiract information from her about her sister, takin, 
hee on her guard, while she was still stunned and 
azeu, 

But Drake took nothing lying down, and looked 
{urward with an # kind of grimness to a time when 
he should meet tt as a private individual, not in 
his ofticial police capacity. But Collett had not 
i aheied his thoughts solely on his way back to the 

aul, a 

He had been im by Mr. Pickles, despite the 
latter's indifferent physique and dyspeptic countenance. 
lle had seen the sastenohaly face light up and reveal a 
quick brain and intelligence. Mr. Pickles’ manner 
might be apologetic and hopeless enough to suggest 
that he despaired of solving tho mystery from the 
cutset, but his questions, and the train of thought and 
reasoning they ted to Drake, had mado an 
impression very different from his manncr. 

Manners may make some men; but in other cases 
manners and mannerisms aro but cloaks. Drake 
ft that as well as a ferrct-like detective brain a 
‘trong vein of humanity lurked below Mr. Pickles’ 
sombre, dyspeptic cloak. 

At first sudden sight tho spanner, ‘‘ Darracq” in 
tlief upon it, had a peared circumstantial evidence 
asainst Evans; but Drake, his mind possibly stimu- 
lited by Mr. Pickles’ questions on the subject of the 
‘is position and the blood on it, had subsequently 
rasoned along almost precisely the same lincs as the 
dstective himself. 

That spanner, instead of putting a rope round the 

teck of the man whom Drake had believed an innocent 
\ictim of circumstances from the first, might prove 
lus innocence. 
. More than that. Drake was wondering now whether 
‘sat spanner might not be the clue-key to the mystery 
‘{ the stolen jewels as well as the murder of Stevens. 
‘here was no doubt now that it was murder. 

the Darracq car, propcrty of Lord Millborough, 
“is not the only car of that famous make running 
about the world. 

; Lord Millborough had every confidence in his 
i: retary, and gave him a free hand. Drake fitted a 
ae into a side-door, and entered Millborough 

Life is full of little as well as big coincidences. . . . 
take suspected Brown, the new footman. There 
“as no tittle of proof as yct against the man. A few 
‘sal questions put to Mr. Eccles, most important of 
vutlers, had sat‘sfled Drake that the man's references 
R, re genuine. But Drake was a very close observer. 
pown's face had been stolid enough the night when 
eed a was brought in and told of someone who 
i, chtered and left the woodman’s hut with a bag, 
te Drake had observed the new footman’s hands, 
ne Seen them open and shut convulsively in a way 

e! betrayed a suppressed agony of suspense. 

hough the newspapers might concern themselves 
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with and fill columns on tho subject of the missing 
servant, the robbery was so obviously tho work of 
experts, whatever biundering part the girl might have 
played in it. This had been obvious to Drako from 
the first. 

It was only a little coincidence. . . . 

Brown occupied Drake's thoughts, and Brown was 
coming along tho corridor towards him. Vacuous, 
almost pudding-faced, with marble-like eyes, and—as 
Drake put it—an exceedingly hefty pais of shoulders 
on him. And Drake wondered what Mr. Pickles 
would make of Brown when he—Pickles—camo along 
to the Hall presently with Collett. Mr. Pickles was 
certain to interview the domestic staff. 

The new footman did not start at sight of Drake 
admitting himself before cight o'clock in the morning 
with a latchkey, 
but his saucer-like 
eyes dilated slightly 
and momentarily. 

“I beg pardon, 
sir,” he said, in 
bland, respectful 
tones. “I’vo just 
come from your 
rooms. His lord- 
ship is asking fos 
you.” 

Drake had made 
up his mind to keep 
Brown “under ob. 'V 
servation,” as they 
say at Scotland 
Yard; but he 
fastened no hawk- 
like eye upon him 
now. He merely 
nodded and passed 
oO 


* Bubbage,”’ the cw footman, turned 
his head and followed Drake's ve- 
treating figure with malice in his eyes 


n. 

The man, whom 
Stanley Jack and 
Miss Delorme, of the Siddons Academy of Dramatic 
Art, called ‘‘ Babbage” confidentially, turned his 
head and followed Drake's retreating figure with 
his eyes. There was suspicion in them. 

“To blazes with amatcur detectives and stage- 
struck skivveys!’’ muttered the footman, who had 
won Mr. Eccles’ golden opinions, and had accounted 
to the butler, who had held an inquiry of his own, most 
clearly and satisfactorily for his movements on the 
night of the robbery. 

“* Everything boshed up!” 

Tho new footman’s hands played the trick that had 
been observed by Drake—opened and shut. 

“*Boshed up—drat her! And that bit of paper.” 

Indeed, in a single night, possessed by no greater 
craving than to go upon the stage and win footlight 
fame and the incense of admiration, Fairy Willow had 
contrived to make some hei dangerous enemies, for 
she had completely spoilt all the carefully laid plans 
of Stanlev Jack and his geng, she had disappeared 
with the jewels, she had aroused Beatrix Delorme’s 
jealousy, and she had caused bitter enmity between 
Sir Harold Hilmon and Mrs. Lustleigh. 

Lord Millborongh was better. Doctor Powis was 
no longer established on the premises. The stern, 
reserved man, with*a mouth that sometimes twisted 
with sarcastic bitterness and whose soul was a haunted 
one, had a strong will. On the previous night Drake, 
who was deeper in his lordship’s confidence than 
cither wife, son, or daughter, had offered to pass tho 
night with him, but the offer had been refused. 

“I'm better, thanks!” bad been tho curt answer, 
but a curtness without offence in it. ‘“ And my wifo 
will look after me, if I want anything!” 

And Drake's sensitive ear had detected a note of 
the irony that was a trait in the character of the man 
who puzzled yet attracted him, in whose past was 
some big mystery and tragedy. For Drake had 
divincd this upon almost the first day of his sceretary- 
ship, and now certain facts and happenings had 
contirmed this—the face of the woman, strangely liko 
Beth Willow, that had stared up at him from the worn 
leather frame-case ; his lordship’s anxicty, masked but 
patent all the same to Drake, about his papers and his 
questions on the subject of who were present in the 
room after his swoon. . 

“Come in!” 

Lady Millborough’s voice answered when Drake 
knocked on his lordship’s door. . 

Day was bright outside now, but the enrtains in the 
bedroom were only partially drawn, ‘The bed was 
in a shadow, and Lady Millborough, wearing a loose, 
wonderful wrap that displayed the lines of her superb 
figure, was seated beside her husband. 

“A dressing-room separated their bedrooms. For 
years it had been thus, and their marricd life an 
outward observance and a hollow mockery. But 
during the past night Lady Millborough had played 
tho part of a model wife, continually passing to her 
husband's bed to ask how ho was and whether he 
required anything. . . 

Once when she had crept in ho was sleeping, but 
lightly and restlessly, For a long while the beautiful 
woman, with supercilious, darkly pencilled brews, had 
bent over him, watching the grey, line-graven, stern 
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face, as if hoping for him to pass into a deeper sleep, 
and once her cyes had wandered to the safe in ono 
corner of the room as though it exercised a curivus 
fascination over her. 

Who was Mary—his wife in God's sight—of whom 
he had muttered when they brought him home aftca 
the accident in the weaving-shed ? 

Love had never really united them even in the carly 
days of their married life. Tho man had marricd 
because nothing mattered much to him, and his fatheo 
had wished it; the woman—as they said in Mill- 
borough—“ for brass.” Yet they might have built 
up something akin to love between them, and the 
birth of their son had drawn them together for a while. 
But the woman had been proud and capricious and 
frivolous, and had snecred at the great eniil frops which 
the moncy came, and vaunted her superior birth fo 
all his mushroom title. She had cmbittcred his life, 
and after the birth of her daughter Eilecn she had 
seemed for a time to hate him. 

Yet woman has inherited curiosity from her primal 
mother Evo, And there was something more thin 
mere Evelike curiosity behind Lady Millborough’s 
craving t®learn more of “ Mary,” whom Lord Mill- 
borough, once George Marchant, had called his wife 
in God's sight. 

Lady Millborough rose as Drake entered. Ie had 
no liking for the woman. He had read her character, 
and she treated him gencrally like an upper kind of 
servant. Nor was ho particularly enamoured of 
Fileen Marchant, who, however, had taken a distinct 
liking to her father’s good-looking secretary, and hac 
developed a habit of dropping into the library when 
he was working alone, and engaging him in conversit- 
tion. KEilcen, a younger, capricious, self-willed edition 
of her beautiful mother, had a way of demanding 
homage and admiration as her natural right from men, 
whether they appcaled to her or not. 

There was nothing of the sedate matron about Lay 
Millborough, though her son Roy was twenty-one. 
To have looked motherly would have been an awful 
thing in her sight. Wonderfully well-preserved, and 
possessed of an excellent maid, she might easily have 
passed as Eileen’s elder sister. 

Sho was looking a little worn now, and her eyes wero 
glittering rather straincdly as she rose upon Drake's 
entrance. But, indeed, it was understandable that 
sho should show signs of strain. 

She had been so upset, so unnerved, by the accident 
to her husband, the loss of her jewels, the news of 
Stevens’ death, that in a bricf interview with Major 
Collett, before he hurried off to London, she liad 
furnished him wiih only the vaguest descriptions of 
the jewels stolen, and could not guarantce that heo 
enumeration of the actual articles themselves was 
correct and complete. She hardly knew herself thy 
accurate extent of her treasures, Major Collett hil 
asked her to compile a list for him, describing cach 
article as accurately as possible, since when Lady 
Millborough had been engaged upon it spasmodically. 

The interview had been brief, and Eileen had been 
present throughout. 

Drake bowed rather formally to her as he passcil 
to Lord Millberough’s bed. He was neither priz noe 
Puritan, but it struck bim that a less diaphanous, 
revealing wrap would have been more becoming to a 
mother with a son aged twenty-one. But Lady Mill- 
borough still made conquests among men. Sho waa 
not the kind of woman to retire from the lists at forty- 
four years of age. 

“T hope you're feeling better 2?” said Drake quictly. 

Lord Miliborough was sitting up. 

“Thanks, yes!’ he ansvred. ‘‘ Clare, don’t stav. 
More light, Dralie. A hundred-and-ono things to be 
done. Have you got notebook and pencil? No? 
Get them, there's a good fellow!” 

This was moro like the managing director of tho 
Windmill Spinning & Weaving Company. Drake 
quitted the room. ne 

Lady Millborough had reache:l the door giving 
entrance tu the dressing-room. 

“Clare, when Collett comes, I'll see him at once, 
and arrange about the reward, and the amount. Have 
you finished the schedule of the j:wels ?” . 

Tho grey-faccd man’s mouth twisted a littl ~~ 
bitterly. Some of the jewels had belonged +o “his 
mother, bought her by the first Lord Millborough ; 
others ho had given her. One—a petndant—when 
tho boy was born, the lad who-'was his bitter 
disappointment. “sg 

“So many, ch, that you can’t remember thent> 
Clare ?” 

“T shall!’ A hand had gone for a moment to heo 
superb, full throat. “* But: -your accident—and the 
mystery of it all—and tke eonfusion—it’s been too 
much for my nerves! I—it's nearly finished. When 
Major Collett comes—you're sure you feel equal to 
secing him, Gcorge? You mustn't overdo it. 

Couldn't Drake——” 

“I'm better. T'll see Gracme Collett.” 

Drake returned to the room with notebook and 
pencil. ; 

Young George Marchant of many years ago and the 3 
dashing young subaltern, whose people were county- 
folk, had beea introduced by the young Society girl 
who was to-day Lady Millborough, 


Li 


football prize.” 
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Lady Millborough closog the door, and passed through 
the dressing-room into her own bedroom. ~ , 

“* What am I going to do ?” she whispered. “ Where 
will it end? What am I going to do—you little 
beast!” 

Her ridiculous pet dog, that she fed personally on 
euch dainties as minced chicken, had leapt out at her 
from his silk-cushioned nest ; but she had spurned him 
eo viciously with her foot that he howled from pain as 
well as injured feelings. 

Drake took the chair beside Lord Millborough’s bed. 

“ Drake!” came the stern voice, ‘I’m going to 
offer one thousand pounds for the recovery of the 
jewels. Some of them were my mother’s——” 

Lord Millborough stopped and scem to drift away 
into the past. His / 
face looked worried 
when he spoke 
again. 

“That girl, Wil- 
low, is either inno- 
cent or a catspaw, 
Drake.” 

“I think so, too,” 
eaid Drake quietly. 
Another pause. 

* Telephone wircs 
mended, Drake ?”’ \ 

oe Yes. ” - 


“Presently, after 
T've dictated my 
letters, I want you 
to ’phone to the 
mill, I want to see 
Dimmock—on busi- 


This was very 
Tike the managing 
director arid chair- 
man of the Windmill 
Spinning & Weaving 
Company. Dim- 
mock was the overlookcr in the shed in which 
Beth Willow worked. ‘ 

‘““Now, Drake!” 

Lord Millborough dictated half a dozen_ business 
letters that Drake took down in a more orthodox short- 
band than used by Chief Inspector Pickles. 

Again a pause. 

“ ake ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Let mo sec—I'm all right to-day—but yesterday, 
the concussion, you know. I asked you, didn’t I, 
about those papers?” 

“Yes, I put all there were back in the safe, and 
I put the keys under your pillow.” 

““When Major Collett comes, Drake, I'll see him. 
Gct those letters transcribed, and off at once. Wait— 
first telephone to the shed. Tell Dimmock to come 
along at once. By the way, just before that belt 
caught me in the weaving-shed—never mind, Drake. 
*phone Dimmock !” 

“JT will,” said Drake, and quittcd the room. 

And only then did the mask fall away from the 
soul-haunted man’s face. 

“So like!” he whispered. ‘So like! I must 
know—must find out! Not fancy—so like!” 

He slipped from his bed, a tall, dressing-gowned 
figure, crossed to the safe that had spelt previous 
disaster to him, unlocked it, and took from it the 
faded_ photograph. 

“Mary!” he whispered hoarsely. ‘Oh, God, my 
sin, my sin! Who’s got it, my confcssion, who's 
got it? Well, if the worst comes to the worst—wife, 
ecrvant, or maid—let them keep it, make it public, 
blazon it ahroad—I cannot suffer more than I have 
suffered. Mary—Mary—Mary! Oh, if you only lived 
=to hold you once again in my arms—to hear you 
whisper forgivencss! J, not you, did it! Coward, 
coward, coward!” 

““My lady, Major Collett, le Chef de Gendarmerie, 
is ‘ere, and ‘e ask for you!” 

Lisette, Lady Millborough’s maid, who had been in 
a state of hysteria more or less since the robbery and 

; Stevens’ death, found her mistress, still wearing her 
somewhat diaphanous, wonderful wrap, in her 
boudoir. ~._ 

“Major Cullett, m'lady, ‘ce ask if it would be a 
convenience fur you to permit a Mistaire Chef In- 
epecteur Pickle to sce ze room and ze safe?” 

““T—say yes!” 

Lisette vanished. Lady Millborough passed a scrap 
of lace swiftly across her lips, and looked at herself in 
a mirror. 

“Come in!” she cried, in answer to a knock.’ 

Major Collett entered, Mr. Pickles behind him, 
looking diftident and depressed. 

Just for a moment his cyes met Lady Millborough’s, 
those slate-coloured eycs of his slashed across with 
straight lids. 

“TI hope I'm not too carly, Lady Millborough,” he 
eaid courtcously, but with a certain stiff formality 
worthy of Millborough’s Chief Constable. 

“Oh, no!” she answered, the at Society lady 
now. ‘“ But” —sho smiled faintly — “you must 
excuse my deshabille /”’ 


Lord Millbovengh took from his 
safe a faded photograph. 


Bor the tivo best verses I will give prizes of five shillings. Mark postcards ‘ Winner.” 
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Collett bowed. 

“This,” ho said, indicatin 
Inspector Pickles, of 
helping me.” 

“Proud to meet you, 
Pickles. 

“Is the list finished ?” 
but officially. 

“ Practically ; but you 
describe jewels, even if you 
and love them !" . 

Mr. Pickles shot a cuff. It was not really dirt that 
mado it look unclean, but shorthand squiggles. 

“Mr. Pickles would like to see the room, the safe, 
Iady Millborough, if it’s mot inconveniencing 

ou.” 

“If you please, my lady. I understand that it was 
not completely emptied of its contents ?” 

“ One or two things wero left ; overlooked, I suppose,” 
answered Lady Millborough indifferently. ; 

She was the Society woman now to whom a display 
of feeling was bad form. 

“You can go in the next room,” she added. 

Mr. Pickles expressed himself decply grateful for the 
favour extended to him, and looked as depressed as if 
his mission were the measuring of a body for burial 


Mr. Pickles, ‘is Chief- 
cotland Yard, who's 


my lady!” murmured Mr. 
asked Collett courteously, 


know how hard it is to 
know them ever so well— 


u Se 

Just for a moment his sorrowful cyes rested on Lady 
Millborough. But though he looked like an under- 
taker, he was not measuring her body. He was 
measuring the depth of hor mind. 

The bedroom adjoined the boudoir, a rare and most 
luxuriously furnished apartment. 

“Till explain things,” said Collett to Lady 
Millborouzh. 

“Thanks!” she answered. “ And then could I 
have a word alone with you, Major Collett ?” 

Again their eyes mct, and there was an appeal, an 
impassioned appeal in the woman’s—such an appeal 
as she had never made to her husband. 

“By the way,” said Collett, stepping to her, “ the 
safo’s locked. I gave you back the key.” 

She found it and gave it to him. Their hands 
touched. 

“Graeme,” she whispered, without moving her lips, 
“T must see you alone!” 

* * ° * 

A few jewels had becn left behind by the thief, but 
they were not in the safe when Collett unlocked it, 
and explained and theorised in curt, cocksure, military 
tones for the benefit of Mr. Pickles. 

Mr. Pickles looked completely beaten. He ventured 
no theories of his own. Once, however, he thrust a 
hand into one of the jewel-drawers of the safe and 
made a little gh ne had escaped the Chief 
Constable and his Millborough men. 

A loose diamond and a small one. 

Mr. Pickles pulled out his jeweller’s glass and 
examined it. It had evidently slipped from a setting. 

‘What is it?’ demanded Collett curtly. 

Mr.“ Pickles glanced at the door. It was closed. 
He hesitated a moment. 

“Only paste!’ he whispered sadly. 

Quite recently Mr. Pickles had adie to his reputa- 
tion in the matter of a Society jewel mystery, and was 
quite an expert in the mattcr of precious stones. 

“ Paste?’ echoed Collett. ‘Well, Lady Mill- 
borough probably had paste as well as real stones. 
Old paste is excecdingly valuable.” 

“Oh, I know,” apologised Mr. Pickles. ‘“ But it’s 
not worth much on the market—the criminal diamond 
market. Of course, of course, that must be it. Lady 
Millborough had old paste as well.” 

Mr. Pickles still had the jeweller’s glass wedged like 
a small funnel in once eye-socket. Both eyes were 
bright, but the glass magnificd the onc, and it a peared 
extraordinarily bright and full of ferret-like intelligence. 
But only for a second.” 

“Now,” he said presently, “if I could sce the 
servants. Oh, yes. I’m forgetting this little stone. 
I had bettcr give it to Lady Millborough.” 

“Tl do that !"’ said Collett. “Come along. T'll 
find Eccles, the butler. He'll muster the servants‘for 

ou.” 

“Td rather see them in:lividually,”’ said Mr. Pickles. 

“V’ve been through the lot,” said Collett rather 
impaticntly. ‘“‘ But of course you can.” 

“TI should like,” apologised Mr. Pickles. 

Collett took.the loose stone and conducted Mr. 
Pickles from the bedroom. Presently he returned. 
Chief Constables are not hampered by conventions in the 
exccution of their dutics. He knocked on the door of 
Lady Millborough’s boudoir. 

“Come in!” 

He entered, and closed the door. 

They were alone, Chief Constable Collett and Lady 
Millborough. 

“What is it?” He spoke almost brutally. 

The woman slipped up to him, and put her arms 
round his neck. He caught her bonds amd pulled 
them off. 

“Good heavens!” he whispered. 
doing? If anyone came in!” 

“Graeme!” she whispered back, clinging to him 
again, “you must help me—you shall help me! Have 
you forgotten?” | 


“What are you 
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“Nothing!” he answered hoarsely. © $3, 
remember where we are, what we are—now!”_ 

His brows slashed that dark continucus Line 
his eycs. 

- ae you must help me—vyou shall —or Tus MN 
confess all to my husband. ‘Those jewels, (hos. ak 
they must uot be found!” : : 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO, 


_ The Arrest of Fairy Willow. 
Farry Witow sat up in bed and stared about jer 


ang 


‘| with sleep-dazed eyes. 


Where was she?) ‘Then, waking more proper!s, 6 
realised—not in that horrible house in St. Jolin’: \\.ua 
but at Mrs. Paul's. A sigh of relief escaped |r, ‘ 

But the next moment she shivered as she py). 
bered the past night and its happenings—the ...),. 
from Mrs. Lustleigh, the scene with Roy Moi jan: 
and Sir Harold Hilmon at the latter's flat, 39) ie 
flight from it, escorted by Roy. After that, the hacen 
of Mrs. Paul’s tender arms. 

t at any minute her sanctuary might Je jn. i.) 
by the police! Fairy hunched her elbows oy j.; 
knees, and cradled her chin in the hollow of Jive |, .),'. 
a prey to the old fears. , 

er eyes travelled round the room (e<pir ti), 
What clothes could she wear when she got i> ‘t). 
Lustleigh had taken everything of her own tin 
in exchange for the white satin evening wiv: 
girl’s faco flamed shamefully at the reco! ion, and 
it was still burning hotly when the door osen ii, 

A tray appeared, behind it a girl who was a perfect 
stranger. 

“* Where—where’s Mrs. Paul?” asked Tai =, 
at her. . 

“ Ma’s too busy to come up now,” replied Busie—fir 
she it was—as she placed the tray on the I. 1.“ s, 
she sent ‘ yours truly’ up with your break’. |. Vu 
assistant-housekeeper to ma!” 

Fairy still st at the breezy, smiling «i:!. 

“ Are you her daughter ?”’ she askcd. 

“Great Scott, no!” laughed Rosie brizhtly. “I 
call Mrs. Paul ‘ma’ because it’s a way vith wu: pro's 
to call our landlady ‘ ma’ if she’s a goo:l sort. a: Mrs. 
Paul is the best pal I ever had. She's beeu a tere pal 
to dozens of girls on the stage like mc.” 

There was something infectious aix1' [i 
breeziness. This slangy, Bohemian type of cil vith 
a heart of gold-—-was a new expericies for Pains. 
Already she felt drawn towards her, and, for i nore: 
forgetting her troubles, she pricked up her cars at Ue 
word “ stage.” 

“The stage—you’re an actress?” she qie-tloned, 
a little breathlessly. 

“T should rather say I was!” laugheit No-ie. her 
pretty white tceth gleaming. ‘ Born in th: prot sir. 
Father a lion-tamer, mother a dancer, amid my nireers 
a Cressing-room. I ate half a stick of greas-paint 
before I was three, and still live to tell the tal! 


woN 


A g 


staring 


sles 


““T—I wanted to go on the stage!" chiehod Pale. 


But never had the stage seemed farther fro: her than 
now. 
“Well, look here,” was Rosie's quick reply." You 


I can put veu up te no 


and I are going to be pals. 4 
ou 


end of wrinkles. But we can talk prescnt!:. 
get on with your breakfast.” : ; 

Fairy obeved, almost meckly, wrestling «: ° food 
that well-nigh choked ler. 

“What's that ?” 

The words broke from her, sudden fear cn - 
as the crics of a newsboy pierced into the won. ft 
Was bean, a 
away at Pinhuny 
the corer rato! 
to wre-t! 
tho omy-tety cf 


could 
mind. ct 
Fairs 

you mind 
me a yp 


\ 


don't firnw yes 


ee | pe 
Lady Millborengh clung to the Chief 
Consluble, ** Graeme, yor must help 
me,” she whispered. ‘ Hlave you 
forgotten ?” 


gai: Reve 
and wert t 
door. 

Her) f'! 
mature Wer 
though as yet she had not let In 


‘Phat must 


to help Fairy, 
that her identity was no secret to her. 
come from Mrs. Paul later. 
At the door she pauscd. ots 
“TI say,” she said, with seemingly curivws 1 
quence.“ We're about the same size, arcut \" 
“What makes you say that?” whisp™: 


(See vage £84.) 
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as she tried to catch the newsboy’s crics, her hands 
joked convulsively. 

- Oh, nothing! Only I can lend you any clothes, 
ii vou should want them.” 

‘Yhen she was gone from the room. On the stairs 
sie met Mrs. Paul. For a few moments they spoke 
towther in quick whispers. (Then Mrs, Paul went to 
},iry's room, her worn, but still beautiful face alive 
vith womanly tenderness. 

And at sight of her Fairy, with a little cry that 
expressed gratitude as well as a craving for sympathy 
and help, reached out her arms. 

An instant later Mrs. Paul's arms were round her, 
holding the child woman very closely to her—all the 
mother in her nature uppermost. 

“{ haven’t thanked you yet for all you’ve done 
for ne,” sobbed Fairy. — - 

Mrs. Paul caressed her golden head. 

“Oh, beliove me,” went on Fairy, strengthened 
eanchow by the touch of those worn but motherly 
hands, “I just ran away because I hated being at the 
hall, I didn’6 know the jewels were stolen till I 
heard the newsboys shouting in the strects, and then 
I went sort of mad and just ran away !”” 

“T believe you!” whispered Mrs. Paul, and her 
b.licf gave further strength to Fairy. “ But the bag 2” 

She wanted to know all there was to know, 

“{t wasn’t mine. Bob Evans got it for me from 
tho woodman’s hut. I told you I'd lost the key, but 
{ only said that because I was afraid you'd think it 
funny that I couldn’t unfasten my own bag, and I 
didn't want you to know that I’d run away.” 

been Fairy told Mrs. Paul all that is known to our 
readers, 

* And last night——” She hid her face against the 
vonan'’s bosom. ‘Oh _ believe me I didn’t under- 
stand at first, and the wine and the clothes——” 

Mrs. Paul drew hep closer. Hes worn face was 
almost terrible in its expression now, for Fairy had 
toll her of meeting with Mrs. Lustleigh and of the 
happenings at the House, though she held back 
sir Harold’s name, 

“ But——” 

Fairy whispered something. — 

“Thank God!” breathed Mrs. Paul. 

But had Fairy whispered a confession of tragic ruin 
instead of a story @ man’s better ps and 
salvation, the Woman, known many ycars ago as Mary 
itvder, would not have been tho less tender, less 
merciful, less loving. 

She broke a long silence. 

‘Have you a sister?” she asked. 

. Yes,” came the quick reply. ‘‘ Beth. Why do you 
ask ? 

“ Because yesterday, after you had gone and I was 
out, someone called.” 

“Was she tall, dark, and beautiful? Beth's 
beautiful!” 

Minnie Tillett had since described Beth to Mrs. Paul. 

“Yes, and”—there was a little quiver in Mrs. 
Paul's voice, but she ruled it quickly—“ and she came 
from Lancashire |’ 
uh, Beth! Oh, that’s Beth! But where is she? 

— 

“My girl, Minnie doesn’t know. She waited, but 
shea I came back she was gone, and she has not been 
here since.” 

“She's searching for me,” sobbed Fairy. ‘ What 
am I todo?” 

It was her old cry. She raised her head and looked 
appealingly at Mrs. Paul. She gave a little start. 

You—you remind me of Beth, somehow !” 

A streak of autumnal sunshine, piercing a London 
fox that was creeping over the Corus Street lodging- 
he use, had fallen on Mrs. Paul’s delicate, wan face that 
‘uflering and unselfishness had ennobled with thcit 
sn peculiar beauty. 

She bowed her head for a moment to hide her eyes 
from those of the girl Yet it was not so very remark- 
able that one of her sister's daughters should be like 
: : Again there was a silence, broken at last by Mrs. 


ee You will be brave, won’t you?” she said, “and 
' ‘And—and go to the police?” shivered Fairy, 
‘orror pouncing on her. 

woes lay dead. Bob Evans was undcr arrest. 
\hat had happened since she last sawa paver? What 
4 long time Rosie Gay was ! 

Yes,” said Mrs. Paul, “Tell them what you have 
told me; put your sister out of her suspense. It is 
tie wisest, the best thing you can do, Mary. You 
n iL let me call you i 

But to be taken back to Millborough to be laughed 
ats the servant who wanted to go on the staze, even 
wont, believed me innocent, and I'm sure they 

 Is—is your fathey alive ?”’ asked Mrs. Paul. 
hog pats, Poor dad!” choked Fairy, “He's ia 
“Sle beg 
Ste began to weep very bitterly now. Mrs. Paul’s 
lca was bowed agate, her eves hidden, 
(J 


For his sake, be brave !” 
ri Vil—T'll try to—yes, yes, Mrs. Paul, I'll try to! 


20! I'm innocent ! 
en the door opened, and Rosie, carrying a paper, 


If you sat down hurriedly in a restaurant and you fowad—— 
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came quictly into the room. Her mouth was twisted 
a little as she struggled to prevent it from quivering, 

‘* What is it ?” cried Fairy. ~ 
aa ge spe of the name of Willow,” said Rosie, in 

ick, low tones, “‘ was run over yesterday and taken 
to the Royal Hospital. At first lin thought it was— 
aad : -_ they say now it’s a sister who came up to 

Rosie made no pretence now to maintain the fiction 
that sho was unacquainted with Fairy’s identity. 

“ ¥ y 

Oh, dear God—Beth ! ” 

Fairy’s body rocked. She loved Beth, if sho loved 
any one, though she had loved her own little selfish, 
vain self infinitely more in the past. But at this 
moment her selfishness had been brought home to 
her ; remorse and grief assailed her. 

“Let me go to her!” she moaned. 

Sho clung to Mrs. Paul. 

“ Don’t let them take me, Mra. Paul, till I've been 
to Beth, asked hes forgiveness. I’ve becn cruel, 
selfish ; this is my fault! Oh, Beth, Beth—unselfish, 
loving, never complaining! I’ve done this! Let mo 
go to her!” 

She slipped from the bed. 

“T will go!” she cried. 

But no one wished to restrain her. Mrs. Paul knew 
that it was right that she should go. 

“ Rosie!’ she whispered, happy that the child- 
woman's affection for her sister Mad triumphed over 
selfish fear. ‘Clothes!’ Then to Fairy, ‘‘ Yes, I 
will take you——” 

“Don’t let the police get me till I’ve been to Beth ! 
Is she very much hurt? Don’t say she won't live! 
Don’t tell me that!” 

She was gabbling, her eyes dry and big. Her grief 
was tearless now. 

The London fog had crawled on. The room in the 
Corus Street lodging house was darkening. 

“They say in the paper,” answered Rosie brokenly, 
* that she’s—very bad.” 

“Clothes, Rosie!*’ Mrs. Paul's womanliness was 
practical now. 

After that it was very quick and very blurred to 
Fairy Willow. 
Rosie _ returned 
with clothes, and 
Fairy did not 
trouble about 
their fit and style 
now. But had 
she done so and 
looked in a glass 
she would have 
seen that Rosie 
Gay’s best blue 
coat and _ skirt 
became and fitted 
her well. She saw 
Mrs. Paul whisper 
something to 
Rosie, and then 
Rosic, with a 
sudden rush of 
tears to her cyes, 
took Fairy in hep 
arms, kissed her, and in a choking voice whispered : 
“ Good luck, little girl!” 

The fog seemed in the house itself now. Fairy’s 
brain as well as hey cyes blurred. . . . She was 
conscious that Mrs. Paul had donncd hat, coat, and 
veil, and was taking her arm. . . . 

They were in the street, the fog like a yellow, 
smoking wall in front of them. Hoarse shouts fell on 
their cars. Men, armed with torches, flashed across 
theiz path, Icaving them in a greater darkness the next 
moment. 

But Mrs. Paul, the girl's arm tight within her own, 
pressed on. Then she paused, bewildered, well as 
she knew the neighbourhood. Vehicles cither crawled 
at snail's pace, op were standing still. Vans and 
carts, but never a cab. 

“Oh, can’t we get on!” whispered Fairy. 

‘Yes, yes!” 

Mrs. Paul was moving on again. 

And a figure behind them, more like a blurred 
shadow than a human being, that had paused when 
they paused, moved on again also. 

Tho lights of a taxicab blazcd out suddenly and 
blurredly upon them. 

“Let's get into this cab—quick—Mrs. Paul!” 

Quickly Mrs. Paul spoke to the chauficur. 

“It'll be a slow job, mm!” he said. 

Mrs. Paul opened the door, but as she did so the 
figure more like a shadow than a human being 
quickencd, reached them, and touched Fairy on the 
arm. 

Sho turned tottcringly. The man was clearer now 
in the hazy lights of the taxicab, and she looted into 
a lean, hard faco. A strangled cry came from her. 
Instinct explained. - 

He was a detective. 

Fairy Willow was arrested at last ! 

“Tet me go to Beth first!’ she screamed. “ Mrs, 
Paul, don’t let him take me! Let me get to Beth 
first!” 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
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Fairy Willow was arrested at last! 


“ What! Captain again this year? I thought 
you were too—" 

“Yes, I was too—fat, as you sere going to 
say; but I took Antipon, you see, and reduced my 
weight 271b. Why don't you tal:e Antipon, dear, 
and be one of us again?*’ 


Problem of Permanent Cure with Complete 
Recovery of Health and Vigour Definitely Solved. 


It seems strange, when one comes to ponder 
over the matter, that up to within a very few years 
no genuine permanent cure for obesity had ever 
been given to the world. Old notions had survived, 
and to some extent, unfortunately, still survive. 
People still imagine, it would seem, that they can 
starve their bodies down to normal weight without 
detriment to health and vitality. What an error! 
And how great the evil that has been wrought 
through belief in such a fallacy! 

Since the discovery of the famous Antipon 
treatment for the permanent cure of obesity thera 
is no longer any excuse for taking irritative drug- 
remedies or starving the body down to a condi- 
tion of dangerous weakness. Those abuses, 
together with the excessive use of cathartics, 
violent exercising, &c., will soon be relegated to 
the long list of forgotten things. 

With a large minority of men and women 
there is un inherent bodily tendency towards 
obesity. The tendency may long lie dormiunt 
until at some time or other, most often in the 
prime of life, theve is a grim surprise—a sudden 
and alarming putting on of weight and bulk, and 
a swift smothering of the slender, gracile lines of 
beauty—of figure, face, and limbs. ‘I'his is obesity 
in its early stage. There must be no beating 
about the bush, no starving, no dangerous drug- 
ging, no exhausting exercises, nothing weaken- 
ing above all things; Antipon is needed; Antipon 
must be taken; for this great product, purely 
vegetable in composition aud positively harm!*ss, 
not only quickly eliminates the superfluous tat 
that is giving so much cause for alarm, but over- 
comes that distressing tendency to put on flesb 
to which we have just referved. That tendency 
onze suppressed, there is no further cause for 
dismay. With the rapid recovery of normal 
weight and symmetry of proportions, the Antipon 
treatment may bo laid aside with perfect confi- 
dence. The cure is complete and lasting. 

In over-fatness or obesityt he digestive system 
is all “at sixes and sevens,” This organic ¢5- 
turbance is at once one of the causes aid one of 
the effects of the disease of obesity. - Autipon 
“oe matters right, gives renewed Acne to the 


igestive organs, promotes a keen appetite. a 
so renews that efficient nutrition of the body 
which is absolutely essential to physical beauty 


and fitness. ath 

There is a decrease of weight within a day and 
anight of the first dose of Antipon—somethiny 
between Soz. and 3lb., according to the amount 
of over-fat to be got rid of for good. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
48, 6d., by Chemists, Stores, ete. ; or, in the event 
of difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), 

rivately packed, carriage paid in the United 
ington direct from the Aatipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, § E. 


cs 


ft 


—— 


_-— expenses greater than he can prudently manage, | 
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SHOULD goalkeepers always wear gloves ? 

This is not a riddle, but a serious football ques- 
tion, well worth the serious consideration of the 
rulers of the game. 

Two seasons ago the Leagve made a law, 
which has since been strictly carried out, 
by referees, that goalkeepers must wear distinctive 
sweaters. If a team is in red, its goalkeeper must 
not wear red; if it is in blue, blue is forbidden to 
the man between the posts. 

The object of this is to avoid confusion. A 
goalkeeper has privileges denied to the rest of his | 
side—he is allowed to use his hands in dealing 
with shots, and he must not be charged unless he 
is actually in possession of the ball, for example, and 
it is to render cas‘er the referce’s task of instantly 
seeing that these privileges aro not usurped by 
others that goalkeepers must dress differently. 

But the rule has not quite achieved its object. 
Often in an exciting “scrum” in the goal-mouth 
a fist flashes through the air and beats the ball 
away, and it is practically impossible for a referee 
to know whose fist it was. That is because the 
. wearing of gloves by goalkeepers is optional, and 

consequently mistakes are liable to happen—and 
do happen. ; 

Many a penalty kick has been wrongfully given 
because the referee imagined that the flashing fist 


nvisible | 


Invistpmity has long been the dream of 
ecientists, and though it has been found almost 
impossible to make things invisible on land and 
sea, it will not be so difficult as far as the air is 
concerned. 

Dark grey is extensively used for painting 
battleships, yet though difficult to the ordinary eye, 
tite skilled seaman can spot such a warship, when 
stationary,’ at a distance of six miles. When 
moving and belching forth smoke, it is practicall 
hopeless for a big cruiser to expect to Hide itself 
within range of telescopes. 

“The invisible airship has already been patented 
by its inventor, Baron Roenne. Baron Roenne is 
well-known in England as an airship and naval 
engincer, 80 more respect must be paid to his 
ideas than to those who try inventing without any 
technical knowledge. He has already designed 
and built a number of dirigibles, and has put forward 
many ideas for making airships safer and more 
efficient. 

Baron Roenne has submitted his idea to the 
officials at the Greenwich Royal Observatory, and 
they declare that it is based on scientific principles, 
and most certainly practicable. The way this 
remarkable airship is made invisible is as follows. 


Round at Her Place” 


Tue way of the young man in love is all right | 
during the summer months. It is in the winter | 
that he finds it not so easy—then he naturally 
thinks of the old adage about the course of true 
love never running smooth. 

In the summer evenings he can devise many little 
outdoor excursions by ’bus and tram and train | 
or on foot that do not put too much of a strain 
ypon his slender purse, and allow hin the uninter- 
ruptad..companionship of the young lady who 
holds his affections. With the coming of the long, 
dark everings it is quite different. An evening 
in her company almost necessarily involves a 
visit to a place of entertainment of some sort— 


especially in view of that distant prospect of the | 
little home which is to be got together. 

She, being a sensible girl, is as much alive to 
vi 4s as he is himself, and it isadmitted between them 
that the hospitality of her home is a way out. So, 
he gets into the regular habit of calling at her | 
home—the visits of “her young man” are an! 
established British custom. 

Indeed, would not our lovers fare badly without 
it ? 

But, even if this hospitality is freely given, as 
it is generally, there are many problems to con- 


——that you had sat on a gentleman’s new top hat, how would vow apologise ? 


de pali2® peat, loves ? 


- 
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was not the goalkeeper's when, as a matter of fact, 
it was; and many a perfectly legitimate appeal 
for a penalty is ignored because the fist is assumed 
to be the goalkeeper’s when it is nothing of the srt. 

Now, the compulsory wearing of gloves would 
obviate this and reduce mistakes to a minimum. 
Make all goalkeepers wear gloves and you will do 
away with many: of the scenes which disgrace 
football grounds every Saturday. 

Another matter that football authorities 
ought to go into fuily is the question of injuries 
to players. Why should a side benefit by its 
opponents’ misfortunes ? Too dragnet? it is to be 
feared, a player is maimed and compelled to leave 
the field through the foul work of an adversary, 
the guilty man being allowed to play on in spite 
of his misdeed . 

This, surely, is not right. A player who injures 
another, whether by accident or design, so that he 
has to retire should, automatically, retire also, 
or else a substitute for the hurt one should be allowed 
to come on the field. In the case of a player having 
to retire from the ground permanently, owing to a 
broken limb or other severe disablement, a substi- 
tute should certainly be permitted ; it is neither 
just nor logical that one team, through no fault 
of its own, should have to play ten men to its 
rivals’ eleven. 


ivships 


Take a white wall and paste a white sheet of paper 
on it. At a distance of a few feet you may be able 
to detect where the paper leaves off and the wall 
begins. At a hundred yards the wall looks all wall. 
You would never suspect the paper of being there 
if you did not know already. That is Baron 
Roenne’s idea. 

The outside covering of his airship is made of 
chromium, a metal the composition of which is a 
secret. It is almost as strong as steel, yet it only 
weighs one-fourth as much. No hydrogen can 
leak from a vessel made of it, so the danger of an 
airship exploding from that cause disappears. 

It is due to the discovery of chromium, in fact, 
that the invisible airship is possible. The most 
important thing about the metal as far as Baron 
Roenne is concerned, is that it possesses a very 
highly-polished surface. 

This surface is covered over with a thin coating 
of transparent vamish. The whole surface of 
the dirigible, in fact, acts as a mirror, and reflects 
the same colour as its surroundings. If the sky is 
dull, so is the airship. If the sky is blue, so is the 
airship. The sides of the keel of this new airship are 
also reflecting mirrors, and by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of them, the darker shade reflected from the 


front the winter lover. He must never forget, as 
sometimes he does forget, that too frequent visits 
may make him an unwelcome visitor, and that this 
will establish a prejudice on her people’s part 
against him which may have serious consequences. 

Too often young lovers—both he and she— 
seem to see nothing in the world but themselves 
and their own love affairs. They must not let 
those love affairs inconvenience others. 

The alacrity with which the young man accepts 
“her” mother’s conventional invitation, ‘“‘ 1 hope 
you'll stay on to supper ?”’ may be flattering and 
agreeable to that good_lady for the first time or 
so, but if he always accepts, and after a time, 
manages, so to speak, to invite himself without even 
her formal encouragement, she is apt to think 
a good deal less of him for so doing. 

Again, with the lover who becomes an unduly 
persistent’ caller, “her” father’s comfort in his 
own house of evenings is likely to be seriously 
endangered. It does not take pa long to perceive 
this, either, and he becomes restless under the 


| strain. 


The youngster whom at first he thought a nice, 
bright, cheery young fellow, without nonsense 
in him, he labels to mother (after the subject of 
his remarks has at last departed) with a description 


And Other Suggestions which, if Adopted, would | 
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Improve Football. 


sch 

It is a good many seasons ago now that tle 
running throw-in from touch was barred ani tic 
standing one substituted for it, but it is hich time 
that the old order of things was restore), 

owing that the present throw-in is of no yalur 
at all, footballers kick out on the slightest provi. 
cation, often spoiling promising scoring chances 
of their opponents and usually causing an irritatin« 
waste of time. Standing still, no one can throw in 
to much useful purpose, but, allowed to run. many 
players would doubtless soon become as proticient 
as Hugh Wilson, the old Sunderland hali-hack, 
used to be. Wilson could make a throw-in as 
dangerous as a free kick, and there seeins no sound 
reason why it should not be permitted to Le «3 
dangerous. 

Goals allowed to count direct from corner ki: ke, 
it not being necessary for a second player to touch 
the ball, and penalty kicks taken at a goal unio. 
fended by a goalkeeper, are two more additions to 
football law which should be sanctione].  'I',o:» 
is much—most of it too obvious to require en. 
larging upon—to be said in favour of these cla'ms 
and little to be said against them. 

Another “‘ common-sense” point is that on dry, 
lively grounds a ball which has previously been 
well soaked in water should be always used. A 
light, high-bouncing ball spoils a game. 


The Latest Terror of the Skies. 


carth is made lighter. The keel will taper toa 
int, and thus there will be no shadow on the 
ttom of the airship. In fact, it will be like the 
chameleon, and always like the colour of its 
surroundings. In other words, it will Le 
invisible ! 

Baron Roenne’s new terror of the skies will le 
as large as the Olympic. The Olympic, it it could 
float in the skies, would easily be detected at a 
height of four or five miles, yet Roenn’’s dirizille 
will be absolutely invisible, even to tclescopes, ata 
distance of less than a mile! 

It is designed to carry four hundred passercers, 
or their equivalent in cargo, and it will lie titted 
with fifteen motors devcloping nearly two thou-wid 
horse-power! Patents have already beei taken out 
in England. 

What this “ new sky scraper” will mean in tine 
of war can hardly,be realised. It could cairy 
enough ammunition to utterly wreck any city, or 
blow the world’s biggest navy to pieces. Whit is 
the terrible part about it, the enemy couslit 
retaliate, for they would be unable to detect the 
airship. The only thing would be to fire ints the av 
= random, a pretty weak defence, to say the leu-! 
of it! 


The Hard Problem of the Winter Lover. | 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. | 


altogether different and much less complimentar:. 
He would have thought, too—he adds to imvilrt - 
that their own daughter had more sens°. _ 
How can the young lover get over his winter 
difficulties 2. Simply by common sense. 2%! 1: 
membering that he and she are not the ouly juj! 
in the world, and certainly not the only per 
in the house of her parents. ; 
Her people are being kind and hospitaliJe te 
for the sake of their daughter whwso hippos 
they desire. Let him remember that courly 
and thoughtfulness are due on his si':. Jat 
him show that he thinks of them. , 
“Her” mother’s courting days arc over. vt 
no woman isever old enough not to fuliy appr 
little attentions that are proof of thought! 
If he finds out some little thing she wants. Wd 
brings it along as a present, he will be well r- 
warded by seeing her pleasure at the gift. ~' 
day, when he is getting tickets for some ('\™ 
tainment, let him get a ticket for her az we! «' } 
take care that the little party has an ej" 
evening. If he is thoughtful for her, she hi 
well he will be thoughtful fur her beloved di" 
and this itself will make her really happy. 
Then he will be certain that she will sp." '¢ 
trouble to make the way of the lovers smo"'t. 
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Hints. the “hifth” 


By Mr. ARTHUR BROCK, 
tanaging Director of the Famous Firework Firm. 


Frw people realise what a fine firework display 
can be obtained on November 6th in return for 
guite a small outlay, in an ordinary small yard or 
garden, by the exercise of & little forethought. 
Where one's space is limited it is impossible to fling 
freworks about broadcast in the old-fashioned way, 
and it is for the guidance of those with but little 
ground at their disposal that this article is written. 

Look at the first illustration, for instance, and 
you will see @ very simple and effective method of 
vytaining a picturesque Catherine Wheel display by 
nears of two stakes fixed in the ground. Jere we 
have five Catherine Wheels, A B, C, D, and E. 
A B, and D E are small ones, and the centre one, 


NAIL SHOULD BE 
FIXED WITH A 
SLIGHT TILT 
OOV/NWARDS 


Te le:t way of lighting Cathevine Whee's. | Note the 


nithod of fixing the wivels to the stuke, 


C, a bigger wheel. They are kept in seam by 
means of French nails, one of which should be driven 
through the centre of each wheel, care being taken 
that tho wheels can revolve freely. But 
remember that the head of the nail should slope 
tightly downwards, otherwise the wheel will rub 
against the woodwork as it flies round. The 
wheels should be of different effects, say, 
four ordinary and one incandescent, and can be 
pocured at prices varying from 4d. to 6d. each. 
When lit, they will make an extraordinary blend 
ef gyrating fire which is sure to be adinired by 
the spectators. 

It iz enstomary to let. off Roman Candles pointing 
traight into the air, but a much prettier effect can 


6 
i 
f 

13 


won 
‘ 


Eic't Ruman Candles, set up like this, send fort a 
wonderful lattice-work effect, 


le gained by arranging them after the manner 
tiown in the second sketch. By fixing them in the 
eth thus a delightful lattice-work fire-pattern is 
rocured, infinitely prettier than a mere row of 
these candles all shooting in a perpendicular line. 
Le careful, however, not to sct them at too great 
on angle, or the stars will go almost straight on to 
‘le ground without rising properly. The drawing 
Howe a display of eight Roman Candles, costing 
“|, which have been Jit, with a taper tied to the end 
a stick, As with fhe catherine whcel display, 


Gu 
SIDE VIEW 


Just like Niagara Fails! 


; ; : “ays § ope xe ” Sep fe ab 
for the nicest apologies I will give five nic2 little weateles.. Mark posteards “ Crusked. CSee page + 
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it is advisable to select for this effect Roman 
Candles which show a variety of tails to the balls 
shot out. They can be obtained in gold and silver 
streamers, electric, cag plumes, ctc., and it is 
quite easy to stick them in tho turf, as indicated. 

rhe way to make a miniature Niagara Falls is 
illustrated’in the third drawing. Fix a board, 7, 
on top of your garden wall, Y, and fix a double 
row of Golden Rains and Golden Fountains along 
the top of this board, as shown. The Rains (A) 
are pointing downward, you will notice, while the 
Fountains (B) point upward. When lit, a splendid 
shower of fire will ow down over the wall, like a 
yellow waterfall. 

Sketch No. 4 shows 
the children on the 
night of the “ Fifth.” 
Take an_ ordinary 
gatden rake and 
fasten one or more 
sq:tibs to each of its 
prongs with string 
or wire ; light them, 
“ then let the 
child run off, drag- Auvestne The bias 

ing the fiery rake nie Lg 
hind him. ° libata, 

Another — easily-contrived the 
miniature naval battle. 

Having procured, say, six cardboard boot-boxes, 
fill the b:ttoms with mould, then ent a number 
of small holes in the sides of each, fixing a squib 
into every hole by means of a round of cork with 
@ small nail through tho centre. See picture. 


a good way of amusing 


spectacle is 


Then fill tie boxes right up with movld. 
A BOOT BOX 
B MOULD ' 
¢ 


HOW TO FIX 
THE squis 


A miniature naval batile made with boxes and squibs, 


According to your skill, so can the boot-boxes bo 
transformed into gun-boats or Dreadnoughts. 
A very exciting firework, when uncer proper 
control, is the cracker; but, when let off indis- 
criminately, it is apt to cause panic among the 
ladies, thus spoiling the enjoyment of the evening. 
This ‘s a pity, because there is a splendid way of 
dealing with crackers. Obtain a long pieco of 
stiing and fasten it across one end of your 
garden. Tie crackers at the end of short lengths 
of string to this line at intervals, so that they rest 
on the ground. You will then havea row of them, 
which, when lit, will start leaping to and fro in most 
exciting style, making a chain of living fire across 


your grounds and hurting no one, as each firework 
is captive. . 

Good fun can be obtained, too, with a couple of 
watering-cans. Take a thin slat of wood, A in 
last sketch, and pin, say, three Scintilcttes, b (which 
cost; a penny for twelve), or farthing starlights, to 
the end. Next cut the wood down until it will 
fit pretty tightly into the spout of the watering- 
can. Then insert it, and when the fireworks are 
lit, take cans by their handles and swing them round, 
as shown in the picture, so that you stand in a circle 
of yellow hissing flames, 
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| Switzerland’s Gift to Britzin. | 


The Secret of Curing Coughs, Colds, and all Chest 
Troubles. 


_ If statistics could be compiled of the mortality 
in England during the foggy months, and com- 
pared with the mortality in Switzerland (where 
they have no fogs) during the same period, it 
would be found that England’s death-rate is 
about 90 per cent. higher. 

Not only have they no fog in Switzerland, but 
the air there is impregnated with the chest- 
strengthening balsame of the pine forests which 
heap all throat and lung troubles at bay. 

_ Though only a small proportion of bronchial 
victims can visit Switzerland from this country 
for a “cure,” it is possible, with Peps, for every- 
one to breathe in at home what is practically the 
same pure infection-killing air that makes the 
Swiss peasant so robust and free from lung 
trouble. 

Tn a compact little brown tablet called Peps, 
sealed up within a silver jacket, are concentrated 
the medicinal properties of the far-away Swiss 
forest air; so that when a tablet is taken 
from its preserving cover and slowly dissolved 
ga the tongue, rare soothing fumes are given 
off which can then be taken direct deep down 
into the throat and lungs with the air we 
breathe. 

_ These fumes disinfect the breathing apparatus 
in the chest, allay all irritation set up in the 
throat by the town smoke and the bad air, and 
in a few days effect a marvellous change, ever 
in the worst victim of bronchitis. 

Peps in mee use Icosen the pllegm which 
makes our chest so wheezy and hinders our 
breatbing almost to suffocation, The phlegm is 
then expelled in the natural way, and the lining 
of our breathing tubes, which has been torn by 
that incessant cutting cough, is quickly soothed 
and mendel. New vitality is also put into the 
lungs by the same splendid medicine. 

Bronchitis soon dies away with the use of Peps, 
which possess the secondary yet important advan- 
tage of being quite free from opium, chloral, 
morphia, and like harmful drugs. Peps may 
therefore be taken with safety and success b 
the frailest invalid and the oldest cough 
victim. 

Peps can only do good, and they do good in a 
way that uo liquid medicine which is swallowed 
into the stomach can do—that is by reaching 
direct th delicate internal parts (which are the 
parts alfected in bronchitis, asthma, influenza, 
und chest complaints), and by buthing these 
parts in the rare healing balsams of the pine 
forest produced anew by the simple act of 
slowly dissolving a Peps tablet on the tongue. 

Mrs. W. H. Perks, of 243 Great Lister Street, 
Birmingham, writes:—‘I had a terrible cough 
for twenty-eight years. My chest was very 
troublcsome, and had difficulty in breathing. 
The coughing brought up a lot of phlegm, and 
often so exhausted me as to make my _ heart 
palpitate. Doctors’ medicines didn’t relieve me 
at all, 

“ Each suecceding year the symptoms got more 
severe, and after nearly thirty years’ constant 
suffering ] felt that nothing coald ever cure me. 
Lbat was before I tried Peps, however. Soon 
alter I started with this new breatheable remedy 
the pllegm was loosencd in my throat, and it 
eume up quite easily. Peps also eased my cough 
splendidly, and made my breathing much freer. 
I shall always keep a box of Peps handy, «is they 
are the best remedy I have ever tried.” 

The purity and effectiveness of Fepe are well 
known. For warding off coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
astbma, influenza, eore throat, whoopingveough, 
pleurisy, pneumonia, and keeping at bay even con- 
sumption itself, there is nothing so reliable as 
Peps, which truly bring 
Home.” They are indispensable to the mother 
growing children, to the breadwinner toiling aud 
in close room or overheated atmosphere, and to 
all who have good reason to fear the bad weather 
and winter's approach. So sure are the pro- 
prietors that Peps will comfort and benefit a!1 
chest, sufferers, that they are willing to send a 
dainty free trial packet to ali who send a penny 
stamp (for return pustge, and this paragraph 
hom Pearons Weekly, November Uth, to The 
Peps Co., Carlton Hill, Leeds. 


$4.) 


“a pine forest in Kveryy _ 


Explaining a Wonderful New System of Tracking 
Criminals. 


TE way of the transgressor is hard. It became 
harder when the finger-print system of identifica- 
tion was officially adopted by the police—harder 
still when Dr. Galton discovered @ powder which 
instantly made visible a previously invisible finger- 
mark, such as would be made by merely touching 
a shoet of notepaper. 

But it is now going to be made the very hardest 
in the history of crime by a new discovery of M. 
Bertillon, which will almost literally have the effect 
of stamping his guilt on the face of the criminal. 

The new system concerns itself entirely with 
those parts of the face that a man cannot dirguiss— 
the nose, the eyes, and the ears, The rest. of the 
face it ignores, 

As in the case of the finger-prints, the new 
system was ridiculed by the police when the inventor 
first offered it. M. Bertillon, however, cut short the 
objections by demanding to be put immediately to 
a severe test. A large crowd of men, women, and 
children was collected ; a description of a face was 
given by the superintendent in accordance with the 
inventor's scheme, but without stating whether the 
face was that of a man, woman, or chi 

Picked Out at Once. 

The official trial was dramatic in the extreme. 
Merely giving the slightest glance at the sea of faces 
before him, M. Bertillon, without the least hesita- 
tion, picked his man. Lest chance might be 
thought to have had anything to do with it, the 
experiment was repeated again and again, each 
time with the same result. 

Now you might perhaps think that M. Bertillon 
received @ long detailed description of the nose, 
ears, ard eyes of the he was to identify. 
Nothing of the kind. e single word of descrip- 
tion is all that is required. Thus you will see that 
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Has now been Paid for 


SPARKLETS. 


Enter this Week's Contest. You may 
send 2 Attempts for 6d. 

Tie ideal competition for winter evenings. This phras® 
p‘ly describes ‘‘ Sparklets,’’ and we wish you to share in 

fie p'easure which this competition affords, and also in the 
prize money distributed, by entering this week's contest. 

It is quite easy to make Sparklets. What you have to 
do is to make a sentence or phrase containing the letters 
of a given word. This week it is ‘‘ Ring,” which you will 
tind on the entry form opposite. 

An example sentence, which must not be used, and 
which will show you how to make your Sparklets, might 
read as follows: 

ChuBich chimes wakeN slu@garg. 


You will ceo ata glance that eacn word of your phrase 
must contain one of the letters of “' Ring,’’ but these letters 
need not be the initials of the words of your phrase, a fact 
which simplifics your task considerably. At the same time 
the words.-‘ your phrase should contain the letters of 
‘Ring’? ‘r ‘aeir proper order, 

You may send two Sparkiets 

on ome entry form for 6d. 
io! “.e prize money available will be awarded to the 
« miotse whoso “ Sparklet” is considered the best by 
nh ‘\ ators, and the remainder will be distributed 
a » ‘1ose other competitors whose attempts come 
Meat si te rite 


ot Awe, Bearsonte Weekig: Hotrletia Becect, Lomion WO 
7 MER, mc » W.C. 
Zparkiete No. 16” in the 


¥ the provided on 


ore The? cuoant resgived (after dedactin 
bait’ wit! “be o 


ten por Cent), one awarded 
the sender Sparkiet paidered 
A the best by the Bg by whom 0} nally 


Supposing you were a partridge and you wrote a letter to the editor of @ paper. 
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the most amazing part of this system is its 
simplicity. The principle, which can be readily 
understood by the merest child, is as follows : 

Bertillon divides noses into three kinds: convex, 
concave, and straight, and the ears into four: oval, 
square, triangular, round. The eyes are cin 
broadly as one of seven colours ; but if there is an 
element of doubt about this the akape of the eyes 
and their distance from the nose can be added. 

Now, it is known that the three classes of nose are 
more or less equally divided amongst the popula- 
tion. Accordingly a detective, standing in 6 
crowded thoroughfare, knows at once that he can 
dismiss two-thirds of those that pass him, He has, 
therefore, one-third left to consider. ; 

Next the ears. We have seen that he is only 
looking for one of four classes of ears. Conse- 
quently, the crowd is now narrowed down to one- 
fourth of one-third. 

Then the eyes. 'He is looking for one of seven classes 
of eyes. This, therefore, brings him down to one- 
seventh of one-fourth of one-third of the passers-by. 
That is to say, he has absolutely eliminated eighty- 
three out of every eighty-four persons he meets. 

Escape Is Not Possible. 

This by itself would be an enormous accomplish- 
ment. But it is really infinitely more than it 
sounds. For these statistics apply equally to men, 
women, and children. And as the detective knows 
which of these three he is looking for, the field is 
further reduced. Add to this the fact that he also 
probably has a rough idea of the height of the 
criminal, and may perhaps know of some other 
little detail, such as whether the eyes are close-set 
or wide-apart, and you will see that the criminal’s 
percentage of chances of passing in a crowd vanish 
into thirty or forty places of decimals, 

This, in broad outline, is the system which is 
being adopted by the French police, The detectives 
are being trained in its application. Every day for 
several months they have to pick their man out of a 
crowd without having seen a photogash of him. 

Of course, the system is elaborated into a number 
of finer details. Ears in icular lend themselves 
readily to a number of obvious sub-divisions ; and 
M. Bertillon has worked out five different classes of 
ear-lobe ; the outer curves and the tragus (the little 
projection over the epesiig) hee also separately 
treated. But sufticient has been said to give some 
idea of the marvellous power the system places in 
the hands of the police, 


of ides will be taken into consideration. z are are more senders 


than one of a Sparklet thus judicat 
half will be Givised amongst ali such senders, - form le 


7. The remaining half will be aw in gifts th 
cators amongst those competitors whose efforts show Ang — 
8. The Editor will accept no Tesponsibility, in regard to the loss 


or non-delivery of any atte pt sub ited. = 
entered into in connection with the 


9. No correspondence 
competition, and telegrams be ignored. 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
SPARKLETS No. I4. 


this understanding only. 
ENTRY FORM. 
No. of Postal Order .ses.ccsscecsesceccesssnseseaneeees 


T agree to abide by the decision published in “‘ Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this 
understanding, and I agree te abide by the printed conditions, 


Signed sercceceree Sen ncevsies ihe a sie Rascassrartien _— sean’ 
Address 


RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 11. 
_ In this contest the amount available for distribution 
is £40, which brings the total prize money divided up to 
oe ane ee Briss of in Kes been awarded to B. 
man ‘am berwe i 
following ‘‘ gi rklet’’ on ART:’ amy Sameen tee 
ignAture woRship—mosTly,. 
20 GIFTS OF £1 
W. Allen, Howey Liandrindod” Werte, Radnor; L. 
Baddeley, East End, Alford; T. Bairner, Downield, 
3 Baker, 7 Roya) Parade, Yost Grevden 
T. Blair, 116 Renwick St., Giasgow; A, Blig i 
Bee a eee, al 


barn Lane; W. Brander, 12 Le reen; 
po} H. Challis, 622 High St., Streatham; Miss G. Cotter, 


d., Roxeth; A. Cowell, 24 C ick R 
Eccles; J. Crisp, 2 L ich, ‘Belton? 
mci 2 hie neworth Meo B Iton ; 


G."M. Grant, 11 Clythe 8q., N. mB. 
Wehce, Mise KR Nelo “ist North 


Rd. restons Mrs. Thompson, Edenbank Ho., Gate- 
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“MARRIAGE: 


Before—and After." 


Thie Plain-speken New Work Revea's 
Seorets that Every Adult Should Know, 


The event of the publishing season, s0 f. Wes} 
books are concerned, is the bublicati . 
on » by Mr. A. Dennison J,’ 


— t th 
a) ce a! @ present moment is especial! ‘ 
of the startling evidence given before the Real 


on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame orate 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, Turin Ge 
Bore —_ he bas surpassed all hig fornnr 


masterpi 5 
“ : Before—And After,” is a splend 1 ,: 
work, whic! every man or woman already married o. |) 


plating 4 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken osipy-7 5, 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy movk-»...)..:, Tal 
author deals with the great subject of Marria:a . .. 3,7 
on age i and fascinating manner, givin:: to j;,; 
whether male or female, invaluable information. Li1. ,. 
gecret advice imrossible to obtain elsewhere. ete 

a — ty oe Mastinge he as this has long be-y 1.75 

e subject o! es at the very fowsic: 
national well-being. sf ; 

The union of a man and a woman “for better ¢y worsa”’ 
the most important event in the life of any itso) 
climax of human existence. mr eS 

Upon its results depends the future of the race an) 1! 
happiness of the individuals concerned, oo 

uch an event demands therefore the mos! car 
tion on the part of those who contemplate cuteriny 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women »!; 
should také steps to ascertain the very be-t cos. 
after . ey cannot find these thing 
selves. They must rely upon the experience « 
rience always difficult to get on so delicate a snij.t ‘ 

But “ Marriage: Before—And After" tells you allyou wit 
to know about these most important matters. . : 

It con the accumulated secrets of the les’ Mains inthe 
world on this question, secrets hitherto uno} tainalie exco: tea 
very expensive medical works, 7 

It shows how in young men thonghtlessness vl want ut 
knowledge is reponsible for untold matrimonial 1. ery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of wor mines, 
too, has led to unspeakable suffering aul bei way 


ters. 
And it helps you to avoid all these troulles. 
Skilfully the author guides his readers past tiv trod on 
snares pitfalls that lie about tho path of +} C 
wedded, and shows how they can be avoide!, acl wor 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following oti 
is geen in better home life, healthier offspri:.z, avi 


happiness. 
Whilst in another part of this book you ars sown how to 
Giigneng stn those habits which destroy love, a:.l 1. se bot: 
‘ rms 
0. 


© 


tS bh 


cannot be summarised here. 
some of the most important and valuable pars ot is » 
are necessarily left out. But enough remains ty estes 
idea of what this great bock is like, aud by sin. to. 
address below you can read the whole work fon. t.:. t- Lk 
in your own private time. 

Here is just the bare outline of what tuis bok iste 
skeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.—Tke future of the chi'd,—Drealfu! odes -P.; a 
Author. 


CHAPTER-Il.—Age at which to marry.—Rerv 
—Unripe parents.—Whoat a physic) 
ages.— Religion and marriage.—Law of chi i ' 
ts.—Love.— False love.—How not to be risele-Worts ud 
hearts.—Advice,— When not to mar:y. 
CHAPTER Ii1.—Amativences, ita use and abuse - Weens he 
> cealment.—After marriage.—Useful infurinaticit:' 
CHAPTER IV.—Important Physielogical Foct« n 
wish to become parer.ts.—The father’s influer i ; 
ete. (a most valuable chapter this, which al. tar. n Sf we 
to ye 


CHAPTER V.—Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 

CHAPTER VI.—The law of the Husband.- The huts ed ye 

CHAPTER VII.—The law of the Wife. Tho v.45 1). i 

Righta, etc. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Subjects of which more might be -: 
This wonderfully interesting and informitics > S00 

be read and studied by every young mins boson! 

en to be married, as well as by those we ss J 

married. Married men and women must ree ts 3! 

those contacipate marriage ought to reail it. 
Write then for this book now. eet nt as 
Seldom have @elicate subjects been dealt within os" % 


uncompromising 4 way. er 
There is no stumling or beating about the ! 1 
htforward explanation of matters u: ually ae 
explanation which everyone can follow and in) vo | 
which gives the most valuable assistance to ull "4 fie 
and to all who are hoping to shortly merge thes) ss 
another's. 
The demand for copies of this book is alrea:ly ° 
the danger is that the whole edition will be sok iit 
Make sure of getting your copy then by wits 


to-day. 
Fill up this coupon and post it off. By re’ 
will be sent you in under plain cover. 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., : eo. 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St," -" *' : 


q 


Dear Sirs, $ se-cinan aPaR 
Lenclose 1s. 24. Please send me post free iv oe 
copy of “Marriage : Before— and Aftcr. 


WErFE ENDING 
Nov. 9.1911. 


ANOTHER ARTICLE ON THE 
CURSE OF FACTORY FINES. 


WEEKLY, 


a] 


PEARSON’S 


they ought not to be called upon to 
supply material which is to be used 
in making clothing sold by their 
masters and for their. masters’ 
good alone. 

_ Suppose a girl is given instrue- 
tions to make a light costume or 


— mantle which has to be sewn with 


Clothing Trade Worst of all British 
Industries, 


Ix no British industry are the workers sub- 
ied tv more fines and deductions than in the 
tloihing trade. Here again the victims of the 
pernicions system are mostly women and girls, 
and in the great centres—Leeds, Manchester, and 
the East End of London—the evil has wrought 
fearful havoc, both physical and moral. A worker 
has not the slightest idea on a Monday morning 
phat her wages will total on the Saturday. 

Here are some of the fines imposed in a clothing 
factory : 

Leaving the factory without hat or bonnet 
or standing about in the doorway. 
Fine 2d. 

Defncing a wage book (unintentionally or 
otherwise). Fine 2d. 

Taking a mug, plate, baske‘, or disii into the 
workroom. Fine 2d. 

Gossiping, shouting, or behaving unseemly. 
Fine 2d. 

A girl leaving her place in the workroom 
without what is considered sufficient reason. 
Fine 2d. 

Alsenting oneself from work without leave. 
(IIlaess is seldom accepted as an excuse.) 
Fine 6d. a day. 

Using wrong sewings. Fine Is. 

Taking work out without it being entcred 
when it should be. Fine 6d. 

Taking work out of the room. 

Losing file tickets. Fine 2d. 

Placing tickets into wrong bundles. Fine 2d. 

Turning on the electric light. Fine 6d. 

Changing from onc machine to another without 
leave of the mechanic. Fine 1s. 

Ten Strikes in “weivea Yeurs. 

At one factory, fines, deductions, and reductions 
led to something like ten strikes in twelve ycars, 
A gir! may be fined over six shillings in one week. 
If she be forced to stay away, through sickness, 
al fined without having an opportunity to 
explain, 

At otier factories the workers are fired also for 
talking. Nor is any consideration given to slack- 
ness of work and the consequent luw earnings of 
the “ lands,” 

The fact that a worker's wage this week may be 
only Lalf of what it usually is has no effect upon 
tle sytem, neither does it influence in the slightest 
the extent to which she may be unjustly penaliscd. 
Some time ago, for example, a girl whose total 
eomings for the week were Is. 3d. was fined 
ashilling, so that she took home 33d. 

Her low wage was due to bad trade. But she 
Was nut permitted to stay away. For the few 
cppe's handed to her she hal spent that week, 
at tle factory, forty-nine hours, and had she 
med at home she would have been fined still 
Te, 

A gil’s work sheet contains, as a rule, various 
. hums. headed “C” (cooking), ‘“F" (fines), 

‘” (sewings), and so on, and in each column 
: ihe week-end are entered the fines and deductions 
ey she has been subjected during the previous 
VS, 

_&ne of the Wickedest Fines. 
Pana “C”’ is entered a penny, which is deducted 
help pay the wages of a cook and assistants, 
viose duty it is to warm up the girls’ dinners. 
mut Is not uncommon to find that the sum 
ralised by the pennics is far in excess of the amount 
paid in wages. The balance is not returned to the 
Wteers, however ; it goes to the firm. 
ah “F” appear the various fines. Under 
va are the chargesfor the sewing threads used — 
‘cd for the sole benefit of the cmplover and paid 
or by the employee. . 
eae last-named deduction (deduction is prac- 
see sheer name for fining) is the cause of 
int Corong cer among the women and girls 
fee : clothing trade than anything else, and it 
future pt), lead to grave trouble in the near 

'. The workers argue, and argue fairly, that 


Fine Is. 


° ° a eine sigs 5 FD 
Your letter would, of course, protest sainst being shot. What would you sry: 


silk of the same colour. A reel of 
silk is supplied by the employer, 
and Is, 6d. or 1s. 9d. is deducted 
for the silk from her wages. Now 
the girl probably will only use one- 


| eighth or one-tenth of the silk and the rest is left on 


her hands. She may not be able to use it for yeara, 
but no allowance is made. ‘There are girls in Leeds 
with ten and a dozen partly used reels of silk lying 
rotting at home, and thie price, not only of what 
is left, but of what has been used also, has been 
deductod from their wages, 

_, Lhe inference is that the employer is afraid 
if the girls were not charged for the silk that they 
would waste it or take it home, but this assumption 
is not only grossly unfair, it is ridiculous. The 
employees are well watched, and such pilfering 
would be well-nigh impossible. But the strongest 
argument against this deduction lies in the fact 
that soveral firms lave abolished the system and 
have no trouble as to wastage or theft of material. 

The practice leads to corruption of the worst 
type. In some factories, for example, the girls 
are charged by employers 5d. for a recl, and 
they can buy a similar reel outside for 3}d., or 
one, at any rate, that answers the purpose. 

They Have to bo Hypoeritc;. 

What happens? Why, the girls do what 
thousands of other girls would do in similar cireum- 
stances—they buy the cheaper reels. 

Thousands of these cheaper reels are said to be 
bought weekly by the work girls. The system, 
in plain words, breeds deceit, and encourages the 
workers to play the hypocrite. The masters are 
led to believe that the girls are using the firm's 
thread carefully and sparingly when all the time 
it is not the firm’s thread at all that is being used. 

Whether the reels bought at a less price outside 
are of the same value as those supplied in the 
factories is. of course. a question which can only 
be decided by those in the trade. The masters 
sav “No.” The workers say ‘Yes, they are 
quite as good.’ And it is strikingly significant 
that there is no case on record of an employer or 
a foreman having found out the difference. 

Some firms are in the habit also of making their 
girls pay for the needles that are fixed to the 
machines, a small imposition, but execcedingly 
malicious. These necdles are not the ordinary ones 
known to every housewife ; they are fitted to the 
mechanism by the firm's mechanic, and the girls 
have really very little to do with them. Should 
the mechanic set one badly it is sure to break 
sooner or later. Then the girl has to pay for it. 


Never Get a Full Weelh’s Wage. 

Always the girl or the woman. Men, in this as 
in other trades, beraus? they are men, are rarely 
subjected to these disturbing and disgraceful 
penalties. 

“ But the women,’ a male worker remarked, 
“the women—they cre treated as if they were 
insane and didn't know the difference between 
right and wrong. A full week’s wage is a thing 
unknown to them, a thing almost unheard of. 
And there are no exceptions. Show me a woman 
or a girl working in a factory where fines are 
imp-sed whose wages are not tampered with regu- 
larly every week and I will give you a recipe for 
making radium.” 

Next week we will describe the wholesale 
deductions made in the case of damaged goods, 
and will throw a still stronger light on the regrettable 
conditions that flourish, unchecked and unchal- 
longed, among the workers who make the country’s 
clothes. 

In next week’s issue, also, we hope to make a 
definite announcement regarding the proposed 
Petition to Parliament. ‘I'urn to the first 
paragraph on the Editorial page in this number. 
(Artic’es on this subject which have already aspeared 
are: “A Review of the System,” *' Fining in Lanca- 
shire Mills,’’ ‘* Suicide, the Workers’ only Remedy,” 

and ‘‘ The Pitiful Plight of Girl Pen-makers."’) 


Enrvent Artist: “ Be careful of the picture ; 
it’s not dry.” 

Porter: “All right, sir; 
coat on.” 


Ive got my old 


7 rie. 


475 


100 


PER CENT. 
NUTRIMENT 


This article should be read by all 
who have the good health of their 
families and themselves at heart. 


It shows the striking value of 


made by 
the firm with the farms 


Scientific investigation has set certain values on 
the foods consumed by the human race. For 
example, two ounces of oatmeal give an energy 
value of 260 calories, bread of 140 calories, potatoes 
50 calories, one egg 70 calories, and so forth. But 
this value almost always falls far short in practice, 
because the system fails to assimilate the food eaten. 

In other words, there is great waste of material 
during digestion--and especially in debilitated 
conditions. This waste often causes a serious 
disturbance to health -the food taken proving a 
detriment instead of anutrient. In simple English, 
the system becomes like a choked fire which cither 
burns badly or refuses to burn at all, It is over- 
loaded with fuel but gives little heat. 

Now this is where UXO proves its power, OXO, 
as well as being a nutritious food in itsclf, is, in 
the words of the scientists, one of the greatest 
‘promoters of absorption’ known to man—it has an 
effect on the processes of uulrition which is simply 
extraordinary. In other words, OXO makes the 
food-furnace glow with healthy activity—which 
helps the system to absorb and use all the 
nutriment from other foods. ¢ . 

Porridge, eggs, bread, tapioca, rice, and similar 
foods in suitable quantities yicld the full 100 per 
cent. of their nutriment when they are accompanied 
by OXO. Even milk, which is sct out to be an 
ideal food, is often indigestible—a fault at once 
removed by the addition of OXO, 

Strange as it may seem. the stomach is like the 
brain, inasmuch as it requires to be interested in 
order to work properly. ‘The brain goes to sleep 
listenin; io a duil discourse or lecture. ‘Tho 
stomach “ goes to sleep” when it is asked io digest 
uninteresting food. And jnst as a brilliant spoake 
who infuses life, vigour and emphusis into hi 
words can rouse the dullest audience to cnthusiasn 
so OXO, by its wonderful properties, makes a me: 
of any kind interesting to the digestive organ . 
The digestive process becomes harrionious -anc 
the individual gains a scnse of energy, support an . 
well-being entirely unknown when OXO is absent. 

Remember, then, that OXO not only imparts 
its own special nutriment to the system, but tha. 
it ensures from all classes of foods their highes: 
nutritive value, it evsivrce the system absorbing the 
full 1U0 per cent, nuiriment from the food eaten. 


INSIST ON 


TELL YOUR TRADESMAN 
IF IT ISN'T OXO—IT WON'T DO 
(See the Word OXO on the Bottle) 


OXO, THAMFS HOUSE, QUEEN STREFT PLACE, LONDON, FO. 


is” 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Cul-de-sac. 

2. Quidnunc. 

$3. Boxers (Chinese). 
4. Risley Artiste. 

5. Demurrage. 

6. Greek Gifts. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want you to 
explain them. give six half-guineas for the 
explanations considered the best and clearest. 

First of «ll write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. . 

Youmay sendin your explanation of all the six if you 
like, but cach must be written on a separate postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, Novem- 
ber Sth. You may send all your postcards for this 
competition in one onvelope, provided it is addressed 
as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No, 49. 
(1) PARNASSIAN HEIGHTS. 


The following explanation, submitted by F. Ward, 
53 Birkhall Road, Catford, has gained the prize of 
10s.Gd:  * 

Mount Parnassus was the chief seat of Apollo and 
the Muses, and anyone reaching the “ heights’ was 
supposed to be inspired by ite surroundings to 
extraordinary brilliancy and success in regard to 
poctry and song. To reach “ Parnassian heights” 
nowadays means obtaining deserved fame for great 
poctic or artistic exploits. 


(2) TABOO. 

The definition selected as the best was received from 
W. Gray, 13 Gladstone Terrace, Edinburgh. The 
prize-winner wrote : 


In the Janguage of a Polynesian Islander, “ taboo,” 
or “tabu” as it is sometimes spelt, is the word used 
to indicate that a certain thing has been consecrated. 
We, in England, have naturalised the word, and 
extended its meaning to anything which is 
prohibited. : 


(3) CONSULATE. 


J. Mason, The Willows, Olive Mount, Birkenhead, 
contributed the winning explanation in these terms: 


A modern Consul is the commercial representative 
of one Power at a business centre of another ; and his 
official residence, or office, is the ‘‘ Consulate.” This 
is regarded as the territory of the Power he repre- 
sents, and interference with its integrity is a gross 
breach of international law. 


(® FOOL'S PARADISE. 


The winner, C. BE. Laurence, Walesby, Market Rasen, 
thus explained the above phrase : . 


A man lives in a “‘Foo!l’s Paradise,” when, satisfiod 
with the enjoyment of the moment, he persistently 
shuts his eyes to the illusory character of his hopes 
for the future. The phrase originated in the 
theological conception of a limbus fatuorum, a place for 
idiots just outside Paradise. 


(S) YOUNG TURKS. 


The prize in this contest was awarded to E. O. Hughes, 
43 Deacon Road, Widnes, who submitted the following : 


This name is given to those Turks who have given up 
cil_political methods and ideas, and have set out to 
intrOduce modern methods and systems. They have 
recently become the predominant political party in 
Turkey, and claim to sreak particularly for the 
rising geucration. 


(8) WHITE ELEPHANT. 

The winning definition by A. McCormick, 88 Albert 
Street, Glasgow, was thus expressed : 

White elephants are sacred in Siam, and are the 
property of me King. Their upkeep is very expensive 
because of theis gorgeous trappings and numerous 
attendants. The term is, therefore, used to denote 
anything the maintenance or upkeep of which is 
expensive yet which serves no useful purpose. 


For the best letter (on a postcard) 


WEEK ENDixg 
Nov. 9, 1914, 


A MAN OF 70 


Helpless with Rheumatism, Back Bad. v.: 


Sediment. Ey 


“T have been laid up with rhenmatism {> eg 
at a time,” says Mr, Neville Hardy, of » 4; 
Lane, Beverley. “Sometimes I was 50 |..:.; 
that I couldn’t feed myself, or even move i |. .| 

“I had severe pains in my back; if I sio.)<J| 
could hardly straighten myself, and when | +: 
from a chair I would be seized with fear/:! pain 
The kidney excretions were highly coloui.. iad 


P| -_— 


WHAT WOULD THE PARROT SAY? 


’ pwr £6 for Best 'Remark, 
Gonsolation Gifts, £25. “Wi 


hgy 


THis week the Parrot, like the sociable creature he ir, | Contained sediment. N 
has been aba dance. It proved to be an eventful dance, “None of the medicines I tried seemed: ting 1 
ioe 7ooey FACT he eee paces ins walts, | much good, but I had not been takin: i), . 
acciden on his partner 6 dress. @ invite you * . if ? ; 
tell us in a fifth line to the unfinished verse below what | Backache Kidney Fille long before I ki. :. 4 by 
the Parrot sail as he witnessed the incident, ound just the medicineI needed. I took vice ac 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor | three boxes in all, and they entirely relinv. the 
scan with any of the other lines of the verse, but it | the symptoms. Since then I bave etijoy.!) =; 7 
may mer onan more — six ples ni ten than three, | health altogether. I think this is savin ac | to 
and should have some bearing on the rest of the verso. *e D; ~ ena fot 

To the sender of tho attompt considered the best, a deal for Doan's Pills, Signed) a jt 

ize of £5 wi awarded, while £5 in consolation gi e Nevillo ili t- a 
Willalso be distributed. ‘ SOUND KIDNEYS IN OLD Aci; ii, us 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as | worat discomforts of old age are ruewnist oi, 14 £40 
follows: . aching, crooked back, having to g-t 1)» || Yu 

As Snooka was once trying to dance times in the night to relieve the bladder. ci inesy Ver 
The new-fangled waltz at a ball, of the limbs, and a gradualiy false. 2+ : 
He trod on his partner's new dress, Doan’s Back sh Kia Bille hav? d ennes, Soregeoes ay 
And the Parrot was then heard to call: oan’s Backache Kidney Pills hav>d aewy oy 1 
skh BR eee we for old persons by keeping the kidneys ina is ty, all 

An example last line, which must not be used, might | active state. ‘Fi 
read as follows: ‘* You should look before you leap.’” 2s. 9d. a box, six boxes for 15s. 1. of 9!) ity 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. dealers, or from Foster-McClellan Co, » Was 


Street, Oxford Street, London, Wo Deir tas 
backache or kidney pills—ask distine(!y {0 | 
paahenhe Kidney Pills, tho same as Mv. Ihc. 
had. 


1, Write the Parrot'’s comment on & 
Editor, Pearson's We-kly, Henrietta Street, 
may iuclose your postcard in an envelope. 

2. Mark your poroard “ Dress” on_the top left-hand corner. Attempts 
must arr.ve not later than Thursday, November 9th. 

8. To the senier of the rtteinpt contidered the best a prize of £5 will be 
awarded. Inthe event ofa tie this sum wiil be divided. In adaition, ten 
consolation gifts of 103. each will be awarded to the com whose 
efforts come nxt in morit. 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


RESULT OF ‘“MAUD” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tue prize of £5 for the bost last line in this contest 
was awarded to Ernest Seckerson, 8 Park Hill Street, 
Dudley, for tho following: 
A dashing young lady, named Maud, 
At football once started to play ; 
As she made a wild kick at the ball, 
Cried the Parrot from over the way: 
“Coue into the tafirmary, Maud!” 
Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following: 
A. Andrews, 89 Victoria Rd., Bushey; H. assling, 


ard, and addreas it to the 
n, W.C. If you like, you 


DO YOU WANT 
ANOTHER 


Reliable persone will be po. st 
conatant howe reo ¢ 
TREKS ty 
Experience ur t . 
material, Writeatonc (4 1} NE 
& Co., 52 Belvoir Stic heise 


Bishopstowe, Mickleburgh Hill, Herne Bay; . H. 

Becks, Rothwell, Northampton; H. Branding, 61 Silver A few wineg asstulc Hs 
8t., Edmonton; E. Cattrall, 155 Russell Rd., Moseley, of * Wincarnis’ will = 
Birmingham; B. Harold, 37 Harrison Rd. Erdington, give sou renewed 
Birmingham; D. J. Lamb, Jasmine Cote, Queen's Rd., health, | strengtt 
Felixstowe; W. O'Keeffe, 29 O'Connell St., Ennis, wigs, witelty, 8 
Ireland; W. Pollock, 23 St. George's Rd., Leyton; C. new life. Pre ie 
Percy, 69 Goldsmith Rd., King’s Heath. 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE CONTESTS. 


“JOHNSON” CONTEST. 

Twelve waistcoat pocket stylo pens have been awarded 
to_the following for the best oc ag = to the question, 
“Why is a ton of coals like Jock Johnson?”’: W. R. 
Anderson, 80 Penny St., Blackburn; H. 
“ Rosemount,” Milward Cres., Hastings; H. 


the food for the children. !t 1s 
y as wholesome and nutritious <° :! 
is delicious to the taste. An 


Nash, 135 Melfort Rd., Thornton Heath; A. Shackleton, excellent dainty for evciy | 


Bar Cot , Simonstone, Burnley; » 53 Birk- oo es 
ron Re. t atford; R. Watt, 5 Edgecumbe 8a, Newland meal. And it is just 35: 
ve., Hull. 


good for you. 64d. Sual.cr 
jars 2d. and 33d. etc. 
Special Trie! Offer. ' eel 


eucing any difficulty i 
Lemon Cheese should 


“POST” CONTEST. 

For tho best definitions of a Postcard, five cigar 
cutters have nm won bi A. Kirkpatrick, 16 Harcourt 
Rd., Kirkcaldy; J. cEwan, 257 Bilsland Drive, 
Ruchill, Glasgow; M. Nicholson, 80 Marlborough 8St., 
Seaham Harbour; E. F. Seymour, 28 Kingsgate kd., 
Kilburn; J. H. Wheeler, 9 Dunbar Rd., Forest Gate. 


** REVERSE” CONTEST. 
The following are the winners of the five briar pipes 
for the best sentences which can be read backwar 


“Baitova’’ the new rt Ne 
packet of Kkovah Jetiy, cariase 6% 


or 
forwards, making sense both ways: J. Allan, 78 
St. Glasgow; F. Fitzgerald, Haverhill, Suifclk; 3. W. 
Ae hehe mee ed Hew Ba. Heywood: Frith, 
akdene, Crocus St., E. Kirkby; J. fi 
Roland Rd., Walthamstow. = SELES SA 
“ESOP” CONTEST. 


A prise of 58. was offered for a new ‘‘ Zsop’s fable” 
on_the subject of ‘‘ The plumber and the irate house 
holder.” The winner was J. Brenton, 27 Chesthunte 
Rd., Tottenham, whose attempt was as follows: 

“4 Householder instracted a Plumber to do certain 
repairs at his Residence. ‘ When?’ agked the Plumber. 
‘Any time you like,’ replied the Householder. This 
Plumber was also a Burglar, combining the two voca- 
tions, and he had resolved to Burgle the Householder’s 
Residence that night. But, immediately after he had 
mi an entrance, he was seized by the irate House- 
hol er, ‘Hullo!’ said the latter, ‘ what are you doing 
ape " ‘ Weill,’ yetrared the unabashed HL gle 
‘didn’t you say I might come any time I liked, a 
don't you know it’s Never Too Late To Mend?’ eid. - 


“*Morat: Always Be Explicit.” 


(See pase +6 


I will give five shillings. Mark postcards ‘ Partridge.” 


Week ENDING 
Nov. 9. 1911. 
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Told by a MASTER CROOK. 


Tuts is one of the few big swindles that requires 
acertain amount of inside knowledge. It is worked 
« by two men, one of whom must either have been 
a collector for a brewery himself, or have acquired 
the necessary knowledgo from other sources. 

The fraud is worked on beer-houses as distinct 

fiom public-houses. Accounts due by the land- 
lonls to the brewery are collected once a month by a 
reanlar and well-known collector. These accounts 
racly exceed £80, and generally run between 
¢40and £50. They are invariably paid in hard cash. 
Jublic-houses pay by cheque, hence the choice of 
Jeer-houses for the successful carrying-out of the 
windle. 
: The brewery collector, who is a familiar figure to 
all his customers, drives round to the various houses 
in a brougham, chats a few minutes with each 
luidlord, receives the amount due to him, and doesn’t 
a; pear again till the next collecting day. 

“The crook’s method is this. From his previous 
knowledge of the business he knows that a certain 
ler-house is doing a fair trade. He calls there 
and becomes very friendly with the proprietor. 
In the course of conversation, he says: ‘ Who 
collects for you now ?” 

“Talis Off’? the Collector. 

“Mr. So-and-so,” replies the landlord. 

“What, does he stilt collect ?” says the crook, in 

apparent surprise. ‘* Why, I haven't seen him for 
miny @ long day. I should like to sce him; 
pvhaps he can do something for me.” 
. Now, the brewery collector always gives the 
various landlords three or four days’ notice of the 
tine he will call. After what has been said to him, 
the landlord, as soon as he gets the usual notice 
fim the brewery company saying their collector 
nil call on a certain day, tells the crook what day 
it is The crook himself doesn’t put in an ap- 
pearance at the beer-house on that day, but a pal of 
his does. 

The crook’s confederate waits the collector’s 
anival, and follows, or, in criminal slang, “* tails him 
oi” A note is made of every house at which the 
cullector calls, the order in which he calls, the time 
ciday, and any other particulars which may prove 
ueful. Asa rule, between twenty and thirty houses 
are called upon, and at the end of the day the crook 
ard his confederate have a list of these houses, 
with the names of the proprietors. 

Out of this list five or six are selected, and the 
crook becomes extremely friendly with the landlords. 
From these landlords he learns that the collector 
‘hom he has scen call is the usual collector. 


The ’Cute Appointment. 

As these five or six landlords all agree about the 
collector and his times of call, and go on, the two 
‘rooks take it for granted that the rest of the 
houses are all right as far as the scheme is concerned. 

A week before the brewery collector is again due 
'o make his round, the crook writes to him at the 
hewery and states that he has a friend who has a 

lice” house, and who desires to’ have a ‘ tied ” 

louse. Could he see the collector about it ? 
_ A“ f-ee” house is a héuse where the landlord 
'S not “tied”? down to get his beer from any 
Mrticular firm. Brewery firms dislike these 
fee” houses, and jump at the chance of turning 
them into “tied? houses, that is to say, houses 
Yhere only their beer is supplied. 

_/n2 collector usually makes a good commission 
bit of the sale, and wil go to any trouble to see the 
"¢ through. When he receives the crook’s note 
¢ Writes back at once asking him for full 
me and to make an appointment as soon 
& possthle, 

‘letter comes from the crook in reply stating that 
i. lt see his friend and fix up a definite time to see 

“* collector. The latter, in the ordinary way of 
‘ness, sends out the usual collecting notices to 


.29r: 


becrook, from the five or six landlords with whom 


Supposing you only 
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7 ttious beer-houses stating when he will call. ' 
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he has kept up an acquaintance during 
the past month, learns that tho day is 
say, Thursday. He promptly writes to 
the collector, eaying: “1 will see you 
on Thursday between nine and ten in 
the morning, and will bring my friend 
along.” On the Wednesday night the 


crook sends out a notice to all the beer- 
‘iy Sj} houses. 


This notice apparently comes from the 
brewery, and states that “Our Mr. X. 
will be unable to call this month, and 
Mr. Y. will call and collect in his stead.’ 
It has been printed by a “ dupp ” printer; 
that is, a man who makes a speciality 
of doing printing jobs for criminals, 

On the Thursday morning the crook drives up 
to the brewery in a cab. 

““Hasn’t my friend arrived yet?" he says, 
when he meets the colicctor. . 

“No, not yet,” replies the collector. 

Ten o'clock comcs, and then eleven, and still 
no friend. ‘Che collector begins to get anxious, 
because he should have started on his rounds by 
now. The crook keeps him in conversation as long 
as possible, and at last says: “I can't: make out 
where he has got to. Better send a wire, 1 think.” 


Every House is Visited. 

The wire is written, and addressed in front of the 
collector. The collector sees that the address is a 
beer-house, and that gives him confidence that 
everything is above-hoard. As a matter of fact, 
tho confederate receives the wire, having made 


arrangements with a beer-house landlord, not one ! 


ot the twenty by the way, to take in any telegram 
for him. 

This wire is really a tip from the crook to his pal 
to let him know that everything is going on 
sitisfactorily. ‘The pal knows that the crook is, 
in fact, holding the collector at the brewery in 
conversation. 

He immediately replies: “ Sorry delay, coming on 
at once!” and away he gocs witha brougham and 
collects! Playing the part of Mr. Y, the new 
brewery collector, every one of the houses is visited, 
and the various amounts due are handed over in 
hard cash. 

The crook in the meantime keeps the real 
collector as long as he possibly can. At one o'clock 
the latter will, as a rule, suggest something to eat, 
and the crook easily manages to spin out time. 


When the Bird Has Flown. 

At last, when it is obvious that the landlord with 
the free house to sell is not going to turn up, the 
crook makes a suitable excuse, and departs. ‘The 
collector sees that it is too late to go his round, 
and decides to do so on the following day, only to 
find that the £2,000 odd he should have received 
has already been collected ! 

This swindle was first’ successfully carried out 
by two men, one of them served several terms of 
imprisonment for this and other frauds, and the 
other has never been caught. 

The man who was caught was an exceedingly 
clever man who held a position in a London brewery 
at one time, and by this means got to know the ins 
and outs of the trade. He lost his position at the 
brewery through fraud, a warrant being out against 
him when he carried out the swindle related above. 

He was captured two years later on tho old 
warrant, and it was while on ticket of leave that his 
wife gave him away for this fraud, otherwise he 
would never have been captured. P 

For tbis swindle he got five years, his con- 
federate never being discovere’. To show the 
extraordinary cleverness of the man, it may be 
related that some time after his release he started 
a brewery business, and won back the confidence 
of those whom ho had robbed! He finally com- 
mitted suicide a few years ago. 


(Another ’Cute Swindle Next week.) 


NEATLY DONE. 

“ WueEre are your tickets, gents?” asked the 
doorkeeper of a theatre to a line of men who 
confronted him in Indian file. : 

“Tt's all right,” shouted a man at the tail end 
of the line. ‘I’ve got the tickets. There s twelve 
of us with me. Count ’em as they go in. : 

“In you go, gents,” said the doorkeeper, and 
he tallied off eleven, who immediet iy mixed with 

rd within. 
ei the doorkesper turned to look for the 
holder of the tickets, but he had disappeared, 
and eleven men saw the performance safe from 
identification in the tremendous thrvag of people. 


. ; x ; 7 aes 
had siavevsn in the wide world. Mow would yow spend ii< 


Qats are casily affected by 
moisture, impurities, and the 
odours of other fvods, oils, etc. 


The Quaker Oats Sealed Packet 
is your assurance of purity and 
food value: it is moisture- 
proof, dust-proof, odour-proof, 


The Quaker Packet preserves the 
appetising Quaker Flavour for you 


OATS ARE PROVED 


by the National Food Enquiry Bureau's investiga- 

tion of homes gd institutions to make bigyer, 

brainier children, and hearticr parents. 
Quaker Oats 30 days. 


Iry 


No dust and dirt 
cin yet in this 
Sealed Packet. 
Forty 
Meals 


or 
S.xpeness 
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Do You Keep 
Feathered Pets 


Canaries, Parrots, J.arks, Linnets, ? 
Finches, or any other kind 


Ifso.would youliketoknowexactlythe 
food and treatmentthey requiretoukeep 
them in perfect health? Yes! Vhen 


WRITE TO SPRATT'S 
TO-NIGHT 


for one of their splendid 
little handbooks which 
have been prepared es- 


pecially for your guidance. 
hey are quite free and 
will be sent, together with 
samples of focds suitable 
for your pets, on receipt 
of a post card mentioning 
what birds you keep. 


NEXT TIME ASK YOUR 
TRADESMAN FOR 


SPRATTS | 


BIRD SEEDS * roo" 


and see you get them. - 
Spratt's Patent Ltd.,:.':: Fenchurch St.Lon'on, ¢ GJ 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY: 


|Pincher’s Progress: 


PINCHER AS A SCRAPPER. 


who was actin’ as sorter agent to the nigger, had 
stood me another drink or so, I agreed, an’ it was 
arranged that I should be at the musi¢-hall that 
evenin’, him givin’ me a pass for the gallery. : 
“* Just toll the attendant wot you've come for,’ he 
says, ‘an’ he'll sec that you're put in the front row.’ 
“Well, guv’nor, all might have been well if. I hadn’t 
happened to stroll past the music-hall in the afternoon. 
There were photos of’ Jim Jackson in all sorts of 
attitudes hung up on the doors, an’ the look of ’em 
gave me an uncomfortable feelin’ inside, an’ then I saw 
the bill sayin’ as how fifty pounds would be‘given to 


men. -Polite wasn't tho word for it. They r 
I was a champion Jightweight, or sonic) 
wanted to go an’ stand me drinks. Then the, 
it out to all their pals, an’ one fool camo acs. 
the other side to feef my muscles. 


I could s 
eyes wot he’d have liked to have said, but di! 
to take the risk. - 

**It was bloomin’ embarrassin’ for me, -u\" 
I wished I'd never spoken. I couldu't ¢1,: 
programme at all, an’ as the time for my 1: 
near I began to feel myself tremblin’. . 

“ At last Jim Jackson came on, an’ when Ts) 
standin’ there bowin’ an’ grinnin’, I wanted to 1: 
of the hall, but I’m sure them costers would: |, , 
let me if I’d tried. Then after a Lit of spars... - 
some other boxers a cove in evenin’ dres, <.-, 
to the footlights an’ gave out the challen-.., 


bee I got. 

‘ll take him on!’ I shouted in a hu. - -.: 
an’ then before I properly knew what had hu, 
I was hustled down a lot of stairs, along a ; 
an’ found myself in the wings. 


“Goop heavens, 
man, . what on earth 
have you been doing 
to yourself ?” 

he <2 rose to my 
lips as Pincher, sup- 
ported by 9 couple of 
short sticka, hobbled 
into my room. He 
seemed to be a mass of 
bandages, only half an 


\ 


‘at 


eye was visible, and 
there was a deep purple tint round that, 

‘The little man sank into a chair. 

‘sDoin’ to myself!” ho said. There was a long 
pause. ‘Doin’ to myself!" ho repeated in a strain 


voice. 

‘* Well, what’s happoned ?” I demanded. 

Irom under the edge of a bandage I could see 
Piccher’s lips moving, but fio audible words came 
from them. I mixed a glass of whisky and handed it 
to him ; he took a long drink and stared with one half- 
closed eye into the fire. 


the man who could stand up to him for two rounds, 
an’ in very big type was another offer sayin’ that 
thousand pounds would be paid to anyone who could 
knock out the chomp 

“‘Guv'nor, I wish I’d never seen that bill; for, with 
a brain like mine it was dangerous, it gave me @ great 
idea—at any rate, I thought it was a great idea then— 
an’ off I went to Stepney, where a pal of mine kept a 
tobacco shop, though he bought an’ sold a lot of things 
besides tobacco in a quieter sorter way. 

“© Bill,” I says to him confidential, ‘have you still 


‘“** Take off your coat,’ says somecne. 
got your own gloves. 


second round look out for the nigger's wink. 1! |. , 


Play the fool as mii 
like in the first round. Jim won't hurt yo, 


tap you on the head an’ you'll fall down nati), 


‘ou go.” 


pals in the gallery kicking up a rare old rus «; 


as the 


ae 


saw me. 


‘Hit me hard. I won't hurt you.’ 


(tn 


ith that: he give me a push, an’, pullin’ ca m:- 
gloves, I walked on to the stage, the costers a1. 


ulloa you!’ says the big man, with a « 


“ Well, I pulled myself together an’ dil a !+ : 
sparrin’ round him, an’ in a bored sorter wiv fo ps 
up his guard every now an’ then makin’ plac! ii; 
at me, and then all of a sudden I saw my cis: 
I let fly with all my strength an’ copped hin tii. 


“ Boxin’s a brutal sport, guv’nor,” he said slowly. 

“Oh, you've been boxing ?” 

“Yes,” said Pincher, adjusting a cushion— 
Lid boxing ! ” 

“You must have been up againstm pretty powerful 
ctstomer,” I observed. 7 

Pincher nodded sadly. 

“Champion of the world it was,” he said. “Jim 
Jackson, champion of’ the world. 
Balmy, that’s wot I was—fair balmy.” 

a t, Jim Jackson, the negro . 
cham—— Don’t talk rot, man!” 

Pincher pointed to the bandages. 

“Don't this look like it?” he 
demanded. “Friendly scrap it was— 
leastways, that’s wot i¢ was supposed 
to be. Of course, it may be that,— 
Well, I'll start at the beginning, 
guv’nor, though it’s wot you call a 
painful story in more ways than one. 

“The day before’ yesterday it was, 
when the bloomin’ afiair started, so to 
speak, Goin’ into a little pub just off 
Regent Street, I ran across a chap I 
know, a chap wot had been a bit of a 
prize-fighter in his time, but had seen 
- trouble through pretty nigh killin’ a 
interferin’ copper wot had got in his 
way. He wasn’t wot you wouldcall a 
gencrous sort of cove in the ordinary 
way, an’ when he asked me wot I'd 
have to drink I was so taken aback 
that I said a bitter before I realised 
that he was goin’ to pay, an’ I might 
just as well have bad something more 
expensive, ; 
**Ever done any scrappin’?’ he 
says suddenly. . 

“* Well,’ says I, secin’ that there 
was moro in the qucstion than met the 
eye, ‘I ain't exactly a champion, but 

ve done my bit, an’ I daresay I could 
do it again if occasion required.’ 

“* Are you game to spar with Jim 


got them keg 5, oon you showed me once ?’ 
.“*Them as Mike Dowling nearly outed me with ?’ 
says he, an’ I nodded. 

“«* Wot do you want ’em for ?’ he says. 

“Oh, only just a little joke !’ I explained. 
shall have ’em back in the morning.’ the point of the jaw. 

“Well, in the end we struck a bargain, an’ he Down he went with a thud that shook (ie sas, 
handed over the gloves which he kept as a curiosity, | an’ you never see such excitement. Eversin iy 
standin’ intheir seats cheerin' tis m : 
an’ I expect my coster chaps vw: 
reckonin’ wot an escape thes | 
The manager cove wos viry } 
stormin’ up an’ down in t!:: .. . 
an’ the nigger’s second was fous 
his face, whilst the refer. 
out the seconds, 

“They seemed like how: | 
guv’nor. If only the black wv: 
out I know [ shou!t be al: 
if he got upI knew I wie 5 
as good as dead.” 

“And he got up?” I sa"! 

“He did,” said Tinler « 

- “ He got up just in time, an 4! 
angry or astonished fae | ut 
see. I would have bist, 
couldn’t ; there was the on 

me an’ shoutin’ * Brave. | 
An’ there was me with |: 
knees, knowin’ wot w.: 
happen, froze to the spot ls, 
to move. 

““*Time,’ says the refer. 
up my fists an’ kept cdetn’ ba 
them fools in front vellin 
in an’ win.’ The nigger wi. | 
a bit bored, an’ though he |: 
there was a nasty gleam 1 
an’ I felt certain it wasnt - 

a case of the wink an’ thy 2.3!!! 
an’ I was right. . 

“One in the ribs he give im ' ° 
seemed to break every Hien | 
in my body, then he bit mo 


*You 


CO Oe 


** Someone secmed to dance on my 
face, and two or three others 
played football with me.” 


caren ? a says. : 
“*No,’ I says, ious quick, an’, finishin’ off m 
beer, I made for ike dose. * a 

“* Don’t be hasty,’ says my pal, catchin’ me by the 
arm, ‘ just listen to what I’ve got to say first.’ 

“Then he told meas how Jim Jackson was appearing 
at a music-hall doin’ a spatrin’ exhibition with some 
pretty well-known boxers, an’ at the cnd of it the 
manager offered fifty apie to anyone in the audience 
who could stand up to the nigger for a couple of rounds. 

“* Of course, it’s only a fake,’ he said. ‘Jim could 
lay anyone out with his first blow, if he liked, but he 
only just spars about for a bit, an’ then gives a gentle 
tap, an’ the show’sover. All you’d have to do would be 
to go up in the gallery, an’ when the challenge is made, 
say you're ready to fight, an’ go on thé stage. Jum 
about, do a bit of actin’ the goat liko, an’ then fall 
down an’ be counted out when Jim taps you on the 
jaw.’ 

“Tt was that tap wot worried me, guv’nor; but my 
pal swore es how it was ‘so gentle I shouldn’t feel it, 
an’ if I played thé part well, the management would 
fix me*up with disguiscs, an’ I’d probably be able to 
go on threo nights a weck at a quid a time.” 

“That wag good pay,” I sai ‘ 

Pincher grunted. 

“ Just shows how much you krow about it, guv’nor,” 


an’ was never tired of talkin’ about. You see, in his 
day he'd been a bit of an amateur scrapper, an’ one 
night in a fight for a silver cup he was up against 
Mike who wasn’t reckoned much of a boxer, but in the 
first round he pretty near laid my pal out. Then some 
suspicious chap examined his gloves an’ found almost 
a pound of lead in cach of ’em, so Mike was dis- 
qualificd—that wasn’t the worst that happened to 
him—an’ my pal kept the gloves as a sorter souvenir. 
“ But, any rate, I had the glovcs, so after a good 
feed I went up to the music-hall-feelin’ quite happy. 
You see, I reckoned the nigger, knowin’ he was foolin’, 
wouldn’t be wonderful careful, an’ if I got a good blow 
in I'd lay him out an’ draw my thousand quid before 
anyone realised wot had happened. Of course they’d 
know it was a fluke, so to speak, but they’d havo to 
| part with the quids. 
“*T’m the scrapper,’ I says to the attendant, an’ 
I very nearly got landed in a scrap before the time 
came, for the fool wedged up a couple of big costers 
to get me in the front row. I don’t know wot would 
mare happened if I hadn't showed them my boxing- 
loves. 
ore I’ve come to fight Jim Jackson,’ I says, ‘ so I’ve 
got to keep fresh, otherwise you two blokes would be 
wishin’ you was dead.’ 


ho said. “Well, in tke cnd, after the prizcfighter, | “or, guv‘nor, you never sce such a change in two 


Vor the best suggestions I will give five cigar cutters. Mark postcards “Tanner.”” (See page 4 


eye, an’ then in the other, piu" 
me like a cat with a mouse he was, te: | 


swipe on the side of the head that sent me -” 
an’, putting down my fists, one of my ©: 


an’ went down with a heavy bang on tic >! 
There was an » 
Someone shouted ‘ Lower the curtain,’ abo" | 


“That did it, gyv’nor! 
poeple got hold of me, pullin’ me dit 
0 


meone seemed to dance on my face, * 
three others played football with me, an {. 


I knew was that I was in a cab gvin’ to the | 
“T spent the night there, an’ came ou’ | 


not 


noon. I suppose the music-hall people 1 


the story to come out, so no fuss was mac 
they'd iven a donation to the hospital. 


out of it very well, Pincher,’ >I said. 
“ Do you ?” said the little man grimly. 


Well, I think, all things considered, )°- 


this nothin’, I suppose? It wouldn't w " 


know that as soon as you'd got somes he: 4 


you was to go through it all again, I sy 
“ But what on—— 
“This mornin’,” said Pincher, 


iekin’ 


in a trembling hand, “ my prize-fighter p.' « 


nat 
ype 


hospital to cheer me up, so to speak. He | 


an hour to say wot ho was goin’ to do to * 
as there was enough of ime to start on - 


(Another of Pincher’s Amusing Yarns Nv: 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 


WHEN SHOPPING 


always take care to have room in the 
basket for. Hudson’s Soap. Every 
room in the house contains something 
which invites its use. The white paint 
in the drawing-room—the glass-ware 
and china-ware in the dining-room— 
the kitchen dresser and table— all 
should be washed with Hudson’s Soap. 
Alittleshaken inthe bowl makes wash. 
ing up an easy and no unpleasant task. 
In Packets everywhere. 


ANN 
} \. 
a: | yi. —_ 


‘MADE BY R. &. HUDSON LTD., LONDON, LIVERPOOL, & WEST BROMWICH, 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are Inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,'’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C- 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


Billiards at Home. 


The more billiards is pleyed the more fascinating does it 
Lecome, and the game onu Riley's Miniature Table is just os 
instructive ar interesting es ona standard table. There is 
an additionunl attraction in your hone tor all as soon as vou 


BOON TO WBAK MEN. — Xervous end AGENTS WANTED (either sex’, Private buy a Riley's. Whatever size your ro m there is a Riley 
T+ \+:ce: Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and Christmas Cards; lerge commission; book free. Table to fit it. 
Auva Trestles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- Letters, Christmas Card Co., Clapton, London. 


Gur hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, 
€ d, post free, two stamps.—vP. J. Murray, SSS — C= intake 


its Lan Heitorm, London, W.C. 
alee ides PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thorough!y prac 


RILEY’S 


= Ee eg te a tical information pn phystcal cultare, for taining 
’ and gencral health ix given in * lern yaica 
pln ART TEIOIAL TEBTR ovens: Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems . = es 
8... — Mesera. Browning, ‘Actual, Manufacturers, ars iustrated. it ma pte hart, post free, for ag from > Bi ] l i ard Tables 
rd St a . F. Sowter, Fublisber, enfietta wu 
& Orfurd Street, London (Batab. 100 years). London, W.C. 
ear : 7 = . ; ae r n Dining Tabi 
,VARICOCELB.—Rvery man ouffering from WEAK MBM, send for my two Books, PREZ. To place on your ow & bic. 
- cee on q : iy ” 
es HO eee ne cee sclrealat | —Mr. George, 2's liigh street, Gatesheal-on-Tyne, CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 
. ug Its ruccessful treat it and cure ty the ws SEER . : 
vi ¥ 1si:ual abd painless method. ho elects icity. — : duperior Billiard Table in Solid Muhozany, French 
Fy oats Post, tree, two, stamps.— EK. B. Norton, YOU CAN EARN 1) an hour.—Fa!l particulars Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjvstable Fect, Rubber Shop 


Low Frost-proof| Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Marking 
Bourd, Rest, Ivory or Crystulate Bulls, ete. 


Cash Price. 


“*@chrncery Lane, London, W.C. ofemployment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate St., London. 


pASTROLOGY,— Events, Changes, Fortunate 


nis, Wusiness Success, Maitimony. Two yesre’ SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICES—A tow Bize sft. 4in, by 2ft. 4in.......£3 r in 13 Monthly (13 Monthly payments of... 5/6 
i roadded. Send birth-date, 1). ¥.O.—Prof, Gouid, simple conjuring tricka are always useful in theafter 5{t. 4in we oft. 10in rat ; 7 c tmeute ne her 'y pay 7/0 
«1c Huuse, Whitcbureb Road, Cardiff. dinner interval. You can learn # number of effec ow jo bY . . y i ” ” . 
i tive tricks wh.ch nced little or no apparatus with oe O't. dia. by dit. din. ..... £5 § O$shown, being only ve oe 
= : —_ -— = very | littie, frente, by tg al. bend » ft. din, by Sft. 10in. ... £7 5 O\ 5S percent. on Cash ” ” 
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ON PAY DAY. 

Tur workman was engaged in exca- 
vating operations, t.e., he was digging. . 

The wayfarer of the inquisitive turn of mind 
stopped for a moment to look on. 

“My man,” said the wayfarer at length, “ what 
are you digging for ?” 

The workman looked up. P 
* “ Moncy,” he replied. 

“Money!” ejaculated the amazed wayfarer. 
“ And when do you expect to strike it ?” 

“ Saturday,” replied the workman ; and resumed 
operations. 


Mother: “Tommy, hold your 
Tommy (after a faithful trial) : 
it’s too slippery.” 


Practical Father: “ If a says he loves you I 
suppose he does; but can he support you ?” F 

SSaughter = 4 Why, apa! You must know it 
wasn’t his fault that the chair broke.” 


Mr. Chatterdon: “Vve decided to go 
business, Miss Weatherbee.” 

Miss Weatherbee: “I'm very glad to hear it, 
Mr. Chatterdon.” 

Mr. Chatterdon: ‘“ Ya-as; I've made up my 
mind to be a farmer. Think how jolly 
it must be to go out of a mawning 
and see the butterflies making butter, 
and the gwasshoppers making gwass— 
and—all that sawt of thing, you know.” 


ENTER THE VILLAIN. 

Scene: Dinner-party at the house of 
a well-known peer. 

“When I took my first brief” said the 
prosperous barrister (recounting his 
career), “I was very nervous and 
excited, especially as my client was a 
bad egg. 

“He was a man of good family, 
whose name would have been fatally 
tarnished had the rascal been convicted. 
Luckily I managed to get the beggar 
off.” 

After dinner a8 multi-millionaire 
entered. He was a friend of the host, 
who presented the K.C. to him. 

“I do not need to be introduced to 
this gentleman,” observed the millionaire 

atronisingly, “I met him long ago; in 
‘act, I gave him his start in life. I was 
his first client.” 

The noisy hilarity which greeted this 
announcement was never explained to 
the late-comer. 


tongue !”* 


“T can’t, mother, 


into 


Wife: ‘You don’t-seem to enjoy 
the dinner, dear. What’s the matter?” 

Newly Wedded Husband: “I was 
wondering if there weren’t some printers’ 
errors in that cookery book of yours.” 


Grocer: “Ten pounds of cheese ? 
Yes, sir. What kind?” 

Hauskeep: “ Any old kind. 
want it to catch mice with.” 

Grocer: ‘Gracious! Ten 
would catch all the mice 


I just 


pounds 
in the 


—_— 


IN THE DEPTHS. 

“ An,” he said as they were exploring among the 
caves at the seaside, “here is ‘ Lovers’ Lane.’ 
Br through.” 
* “That deep place there, where it is so dark, 
with the steep, rocky sides ?” 

“Yes. Come on.” 

“Tm afraid you would kiss mesif we were down 
there alone together.” 

“ No, honest.” 

“ Well, then, we may as well remain up here.” 


Father (sternly) : “ Your recklessness must have 


a check.” ; 
Son“ Glad you mentioned it. I was just going 
, to ask you for one.” 


“From this moment we part for ever!” he 
hissed. 

She turned upon him haughtily, regal even in 
the hour of her humiliation. 

“No, Fitzmaurice Maurice-Maurice,” she an- 


swered, “I am accustomed to exact a week's | 
notice from all of my husbands.” 


== 


JUST A GENTLE HINT. — 
is that terrible noise, darling ?” 


has been going al 


ee | 


Hauskeep : “ Well, it looks as if we had “em.” 

“T suppose there will never be an end to land- 
grabbing until everything is grabbed.” 

“Oh! 
haven't grabbed anything will he trying to grab 
what has already been grabbed.” 


ABSENT ROBERT. 


SHE was only a policeman’s wife—just the loving | 


helpmate of a humble man who guarded the peace 
_of-a great community, ready and willing at all times 
to lie down for the good and safety of his city. 


Only a policeman’s wife, but a woman with as | 


warm a heart as any rich, be-ribboned beauty ; 
so, of course, when a vague rumour crept to their 
quiet suburban home of some horrible accident. 
her face blanched with fear for her husband, and all 


cold and trembling she took her stand at the front | 


gate, waiting for news. A breathless man dashed 
by. She hailed him piteously. 
“Tell me!” she gasped. ‘Tell me all!” 
Rapidly and excitedly he began, “Oh, but it 
was a time of terrible danger-——” 
“Enough—enough!” cried the policeman’s 
wife, her face radiant with joy. “Iam sure, then, 
that my husband was nowhcre about.” 


Not even then; because the people who | 


' Herto! old man, how are you!” 


* Wretched ! wretched; I've had an attack of 


| the ‘flue’ and it’s left me so weak I can hardly 
| erawl.’” i 


| you walk?” 


A SURPRISE ENDING, 
{ LENT a book 
To a friend of mine 3 
I loved the book, 
Though it was old, 
And worn to tatters ; 
You smile. 
You are about to say 
“T know the rest. 
He didn’t bring it back.” 
That’s where you're wrong. 
He did bring it back— 
The very next day! 


A MILiTary man laughed at a timid little woman 
because she was alarmed at the noise of a cannon 
when a salute was fired. 
| He subsequently married that timid woman, 
and six months afterwards he took off his boots 
‘in the hall when he came in late at night. 


What 
It’s only pa. Ever since Johnnie J refused 
' . ale La eee 
Rudolph: ahi (pauses reflectively). Teall it—er—be troubling you to— 
er—name the day?” 


WEEK EXDING 
__Nov.9, 1911, 


C)uips and, J estlets | “TRUTH WiLL our. 


THEY sat beneath the silvery ;,,,. 
and conversed, she of her mila... 
papa, he of his yacht and racing stud. i 

Then, in passionate tones, he told her of }):. »; 
dying love. “Marjorie!” he cried, taking Iie: , 
his arms, “what can I do to prove my love : 

“Get me some chocolates,” she whisy..:..: 
pointing to a penny-in-the-slot machine ~;, 

egin with,” she added when she saw his to: 
disappointment. 

Then, returning with the chocolates, he j.; 
mured, absently : —_ 

“ And the next thing, madam ?” 


ot 


“Tm awfully tired doing nothing. deah boy.” 
“Why 2” 
* Theah’s so much of it to do.” 


Jingle : “T knew that fellow Storms. the con. 
dian, would come to the front.” : 

Weller : “ And he has, has he ?” 

“Why, certainly. You remember he w.-{ +, 
, play the part of the hind-legs of the elephant in 
; the pantomime ?” ; 
H “ Yes.” 


“ Well, now he’s playing the front legs.” 


“Tr's dangerous to be under this tree in a 
thunderstorm, one of us might get killed,” said an 
insérance agent. 


victim. 


WASTED EFFORT. 

“Goon gracious, thers goes one 
train!” were the words that co aie 
the ears of many people standins on 
Slapham Junction Station ; am! i shen 
stout man with a top hat rim doo. 
the platform with the specd ei arti 
hat in a gale of wind. 

He held his bag in one hand, aul 
sprinted as though it were > metter of 
| life and death. The little fellow wis 
game, and finally. after a hereuleon 
effort, reached the train. threw his ber 
into an open — compartment, ai! 
clambered in. Then he senk deen, 
and lay as limp as a rag alter bis por 
digious exertions. 

The next moment the train}. ' 
the station once more. | 
passengers got in at their leivure: civil 
it was not Jess than) ten ‘minute 
hefore the train started on 
Meanwhile the little stout 
hiding himself behind a new=pape'. 


First Expert Chess Player: ° wou! 
you sit down and play a gine e) 
me?” 

Second Evpert Chess Player. bot 
I have an important engagement |) >s 
weeks’ time.” 


re 


tet 


She (pining Jor pleassni ved: 
“Oh, George, I cannot undertot © 
Why do you lavish this weilh © hy) 
on me when there are so ro 
‘more beautiful and more worthy than I * ; 
| He (absent-mindedly) : “ Vm blowed it | hier 


“ Tis coflee, Mrs. Small.”> remarked the Iaaeder 


“What do you want to craw! for? Why don't /“reminds me of what Shakespeare says © 


quality of mercy.” 
“What does he say 2?" asked Mrs. 
does not know of the great dramatist. 
“*The quality of mercy is not strane’ 


Soh 


REALLY FORGETFUL. | 

A MInisTER’s wife, a doctor's wile. amt)" 
ler’s wife met one day recently, and were) 0" 
about the forgetfulness of their bushan’:. 

The minister's wife thought her luster: § 
most forgetful man living, because he s-” 
church and forget his notes, and no one 
out what he was trying to preach alout. 

The doctor's wife thought her hustand + °~ 
most forgetful, for he would often start out 
a patient and forget his medicine care. Lee: 
fore travel miles for nothing. 

“ Well,” said the traveller's wife. any ie 
beats that. He came home the other" 
patted me on the cheek and said, ‘I belies | 
seen you before, little girl. What + 
name ?’” 


‘ond 


Ladies only this time. ‘“ Why is the face of a watch like a rejected lover. (Turn to page 482.) 


ZEK ENDING 
bee 9, 1911. 
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100,000 Trial Packages of Kutnow’s Powder are being 
distributed free amongst readers of this journal. 


Eich package contains a rapidly-acting remedy for 
“tired”? Liver, Kidnzys, and Bowels. 


Are you troubled with any of these symptoms ?— 


You feel oppressed with a sense of lassitude. 

Your brain seems clogged and sluggish as though drugged 
with sleep. 

You wake up with a headache, 

Your breath is unpleasant. 

Your tongue is coated. 


There are yellow spots on the whites of your cyes. 
You suffer from Constipation. 

You feel strangely depressed, morbid, and unhappy. 
You are troubled with Biliousness, 

Your energy and brightness have deserted you. 

You are a martyr to Indigestion. 


You feel “tired of everything,’ work and recreation, 
business and pleasure. 


Sometimes there is also a dull aching pain across your 
luins, 


This indicates Kidney Trouble. 


Do you suffer in any such way yourself? If so—your liver, 
your kidneys, and your bowels are “tired.” This is the svle 
cause of the trouble. And this “sole cause” is removed at 
once by the contents of the Free Trial Package of ‘ Kutnow’s 
Powder” you can now obtain for yourself Free. 


Everyone who is at all “liverish,” and feels oppressed and 
upset, should be glad to have this free Health-Aid. 


Write for it. It will bo sent you absolutely free. It will 
put right your “tired” Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys. It will 
cleanse your system of choking impurities. It will brighten 
your brain and allow your energies to resume their normal 
activity, and it will show you hew to keep well. 


Write for Your Free Trial To-Day. 


There are 100,000 of these valuable Health-Aiding gifts to 
be viven away. The number of people troubled with “ tired” 
Liver, “tired ” Bowels, or “tired” Kidneys is far larger 
than this. To secure one of these Hcalth-Aiding Gifts for 
yourself, all you have to do is this :— 

Cut out the Coupon given below. [ll in your name 
and address in the space provided therein. Post in an 
envelope to 8. Kutnow & Co. Ld., 41 Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C. (By not sealing down the flap of the 
envélope you can send it for 1d. stamp.) (AU rights reserved.) 


ee” eee See ———-.- Te nae wee) 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 481 


Prescribed for Members of the Royal Family. 


KUTNOW'S POWDER 


FOR LIVER, KIDNEYS, AND BOWELS. 
100,000 Free Trial Packages for “ Pearson’s Weekly” Readers. 


No nauseous purgative is this, nor poisoning drng, but a 
pleasant and refreshing draught. In the words of the “ British 
Medical Journal,” “It is gentle, effervescent, and is a very 
efficient and agrecalle aperient.” 


A Beneficial Daily Health Policy. 
Take this every day before breakfast and yon will be 
delighted with its effects. he freo supply sent you on 
application is sufficient to show you the value of this valuable 


' Health-Aid. 


Afterwards you can continue it on your own account by 
obtaining a 2s, 9d. bottle of “ Kutnow’s Powder” from the nearest 
chemist’s, or it will be sent post free from 8. Kutnow & Co. 
Ld. for 38s. The wonderful way it helps and strengthens 
your Liver, Kidneys, and Bowels, and enables them to expel 
all poisonous accumulations from your system, is shown by the 
following letters. They are taken at random from hundreds 
received from regular users of Kutnow’s Powder: 


“T am convinced of the efficacy of * Kutnow's Powder’ ani its 
cleansing and antibilious properties.” 
Rev. J. Pallnel. 


“Those afflicted with Liver trouble or Constipation may rely 
absolutely on your preparation for permanent relief and perfect: 
health. It is a delightful remedy, und seems to impart new life 
into the system.” 

Arnold Foldesy (the ’Cellist). 


“Most useful in Uric Acid Troubles, Rheumatism, and Gout. 
It bas also proved very beneticial in cases of Constipation and 
Hwmorrboids,” 

Dr. H. Forestier, M.D. 


Every reader who suffers from any form of Liveri<hness, 
Kiduey Disorder, or Bowel Trouble should send to day for this 
wonderful Free “ Health-Aid.” 


Make sure when purchasing that the label on the 
bottle bears the signature “S. Kutnow & Co.Ld.,” and the 
registered trade mark of the “ Hirschensprung” or “ Decr 
Leap.” REFUSE ALL OTHERS. 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


To S. KUTNOW & CO. Ld., 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.c. 


Dear Sirs,—I accept your offer of one of the Free Packages of 
“ Kutnow’s Powder ” for personal trial, Send gratis and post free to 


NAW sssssesracscasizeswien asascrrare omsaiiiewaiionnes sledding sine nadienssldesatdantacee atnecsearnouatnete 


ADDRESS ......... 0.0... 


Pearson's Weekly, 911,11. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Abernethy Biscuits (an Indian Recipe). 

Take eight ounces of flour, one ounce of butter, 
one ounce of caster sugar, 8 quarter of an ounce 
of carraway seeds, and four ounces of warm milk. 
Mix all the ingredients well together, moisten 
sufficiently with milk, and roll out very thinly. 
Then cut with a pastry cutter into round shapes. 
Place on a flou tin, and bake.—(Prize won by 
Mrs. May Artuvr, care of Lieut. Arthur, 33 
Depot Lines, Karachi, India.) 

Soused Mackerel. 

Boil without breaking two or three moderate 
sized mackerel. Then remove the bones and 
split the fish carefully down the back. Simmer 
gently in a pint of vinegar and water mixed in the 
proportions of two-thirds water to one-third 
vinegar, @ bay leaf, half a dozen small peppers, & 

inch of cayenne, and & little salt. Pour this 
iquid when cold over the fish, which should be 
placed in a decp dish so that the liquid covers 
it, and allow it to soak several hours before serving. 
Time to boil the mackerel fifteen minutes. To 
simmer the sauce, five minutes. 


2 Apple Dishes. 

Apple Plum Pudding. 

Chop finely six ounces of beef suet, add to it 
a pinch of salt, half a pound of finely grated bread- 
crumbs, four ounces of sugar, half a pound of raisins, 
halfa pound of currants, half a pound of chopped 
apples, two tablespoonfuls of dried flour, two 
ounces of chopped candied 1, and half a tea- 
spoonful of mixed spice. Mix the dry ingre- 
dients thoroughly, then beat four eggs in a wine- 
glassful of brandy. Stir all together, fa into 
an oiled mould, and boil for four hours. rve with 
brandy sauce. 
Apple Cake Pudding. 
Take three pounds of fincly flavoured baking 
Spgs, pare and core them, and boil them to a 
pulp with the rind of two lemons, half a pint of 
water, and eight ounces of sugar. Beat them 
well, and mix them ually with six good-sized 
potatoes, boiled and mashed. Then add three 
well-whisked eggs, pour into a buttered mould, 
and boil quickly for about one hour and a half. 
Serve with sweet sauce. 


ee TT 


PAPER BAG COOKERY. 


PAPER BAG 
RECIPES. 


Banana and Tapioca Pudding. 

Soak two ounces of tapioca in water for one 
hour, and then drain. Add one pint of milk with 
one ounce of caster sugar and one_well-beaten 
egg. five pecled bananas cut into slices, and a@ 
little grated lemon-rind. Place in a shallow cish, 
and,slip into a Papakuk bag. Bake for one hour 
in a moderate oven. 
Parced Mutton Cutlets. 

Take the required number of cutlets, beat with 
a cutlet bat, and trim neatly. Put an ounce of 
butte: in a paper bag, put in the catlets, fasten the 
bag, and let them get slightly brown. Then take 
them up, drain them, and season with salt and 
pepper. Press them till cold. Spread over one 
side of each cutlet with sausage meat mixed with 
breadcrumbs and a little milk, smooth over the 
surface with the blade of a knife, and sprinkle 
with finely chopped ham. Now place the cutlets 
in a buttered kuk bag, and.cook for ten minutes. 
Serve with tomato sauce. 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 
and BLOOD-SPITTING. 


Cured at 76 by 
VENO'S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 


Mr. Joa. E. Hunt, $8 Byron Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham, writes :—‘“I am 76 years of 
age, and for years had been a great sufferer from 
bronchitis and b!ood-spitting, brought on probably 
owing to my trade of brass-mixer. I wel various 
so-called remedies in vain, and was at a loss what 
to do to find relief. Then I began taking Veno's 
Lightning Cough Cure, and as nen I only took 
one bottle, the cough was at once eased and the 
blood-spitting is now entirely gone.” Veno’s 
Lightning Cough Cure was awarded the Grand 
Prix and Gold Medal for safety and efficacy at the 
recent Paris Health Exhibition, and is a perfect 
remedy for all chest, lung, and throat troubles. 
Price 93d., 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. of all chemists. 


For the best answers I will give ten pairs of scissors. Mark postcards 
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HOW TO USE UP STALE BREAD. 

Ix most houses there is by the end of each week 
an accumulation of stale bread which, unless somo 
use can be found for it, must be thrown away and 
wasted, but if reasonable care is i there need 
be no such thing as waste in the bread-pan. 

Place all the crusts in the oven when it is not 
required for baking purposes, allow them to remain 
there until quite dry, then press with a rolling pin 
until they are quite fine, and when cold store in a 
tin. They can then be used for frying fish, cutlets, ete. 

Stale slices of bread can be made into savoury 
toast and served for breakfast or tea, and an 
excellent children’s pudding can be made from 
odd pieces. Heat half a pint of milk, break up 
any stale bread into a basin, add one tablespoonful 
of sugar, péur over it the milk, and beat up with 
a fork, then add two well-beaten eggs. Grease 
a mould, spread strawberry jam on the bottom, 
pour in the bread mixture, and steam for an hour. 


NOTICE TO READERS. 
Isobel is always pleased to reply te readers on 
page, but the answer cannot appear for at 
least a fortnight after the question 1s received. 
Readers needing a speedy reply can always have 
it by inclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 
Letters should be addressed to “ Isobel.” Pearson’s 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HINTS ON CARVING. 
Cut these Out and Keep Them Handy. 
No. 5.—A SADDLE OF MUTTON. 


Ploce point of knife at Land cut 
to2 on both sides of the bone. 
After this, cut crosswise to 3... 


THE COOKING OF FISH. 
_ Notuina is more eminently suited to cooking 
in paper bags than fish. Cod, halibut, fresh 
haddock, whiting—all have a better flavour when 
cooked in this way than in any other. 

After cleaning the fish, trim and place it in a 
Papakuk bag with a few slices of onion, carrots, 
a little vinegar, a few drops of lemon juice, and 
sufficient salted water to thoroughly moisten it. 

Seal up the bag at the open end, turn up the 
bottom, and put in a couple of clips, and place 
the loaded bag on the grid to cook for the required 
time. This, of course, varies with different fish, 
but, speaking generally, two pounds of fish should 
take from twenty-five to thicty minutes. 

After the fish has been dished up and _ placed 
near the fire to keep hot, the liquor in which it was 
cooked should be made into a tasty sauce, 
SOSOCOSSSS SOSH SSOSSHSOSSSOSLSOSOPOSOOOOOOOSD 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 


The Papakuk paper. bags, which be suppli 
the ethics, cA riPearvon's "Weekly" — Repeceny yer 
epartme: lenrie! London, —can 
had at the followiag prices: i bi - 
Sizes. — 25 os‘ hee 100. 
1. 7 by 5S ins.@s. 6d. Os. 104. 1s. 6d. 
2. 9 w» 7%. Os. 7d. is. id. 2s. Os. 
3.14) ,, 103 ., Os. 10d. 1s. 7d. 3s. Od. 
4.20: .. 112. Is. 3d. 2s. 44. 4s. 6d. 
5.20: .. 15% ., Is. 6a. 2s. 10d. Ss. 6d. 


And twenty-five of four different sizes 
plied at the Bendred baer “Ths eae ee 
a 
remittance and addressed envelona. These rachg Ben 
Sterpeticeme:, Toessoer tas taancarioenl cy ser: 
Clayton, Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounced rst bos 2 


pure and free from injurious chemicals, 
cog and fl is d'n pe = and only white of 
‘or fastening bags 
eK tecfullitile cook oho an eae wwe 
use! cookery by tess off, 
is now ready. It contains two hi ¢ 
Ps mn pont @ hundred —— 
mass of useful information. The is or 
lite Seetieieanwee : 


Conducted by 
* ISOBEL” 


WEEK ENDING 


HOME HINTS. 


When Buying Bacon, 

Choose that with a thin rind and wisi 
fat of a pinkish white. 
Home-made Plate Powder. 

An inexpensive powder for polixhinz ," : 
brasses, copper, etc., may be made by mixin. « 
pennyworth each of refined powdered whitin. 
rouge powder. This will last quite a long tii, 
To Clean, White Marble, 

Mix tagether two ounces of common wa-..2 
soda, one ounce of powdered pumice. and ones es 
of finely powdered chalk. Make into a pa-t~ 
cold water, and rub well into®the marble, ‘(40 
stains will tien disappear. 


A Novel Chest of Drawers. 
This novel chest of drawers is made of © ;'y 
match boxes glued together. It is covered 6.) Hu 
back and sides with cretonne, and the tj is 
stuffed in order to form a pincushion. 
The knobs are black boot buttons, pushed thio sh 
the front of ‘ 
each box and 
kept in place, 
with a piece of 
match stick, 
fixed through 
the metal loop. 
This chest of 
drawers takes 
up very little 
room, and will 
be found to 
be useful on ; : 
the dressing-table or in the work-bashet. You 
will in future have a safe place for hopin: 
buttons, hooks and eyes, studs, and, in fact, miny 
of the little things which have hitherto always been 
difficult to find.—( Prize won by G. Situ, Bux 1d, 
Johannesbarg.) 
A Baking Hint. 

When making lemon or jam tarts place a jivve 
of soft bread at the bottom of the pirdish alter 
the paste has been arranged in the dish. ‘The 'read 
will absorb the extra moisture and prevent the 
filling of jam, etc., from running over the sites 
of the dish.—(Prize won by Mrs. Joussos, 
Earl Street, Grimsby.) 


PAPER BAG 
‘ HINTS. 


Gingerbread 

Can be baked in Papakuk bags. 
Bananas 

Make a most savou 
when cooked in Papakuk 
Cheese Savouries 

Are extremely tasty, very inexpensive, and 
can be perfectly cooked in Papakuk bags. 

When Removing Fish from the Oven, 

Do not attempt to remove the bag without the 
grid. Lift the grid right out with the bag resting 
on it. 

Grilled Sole, 
After being cooked in a Papakuk bag. should 


stuffing for roast pork 
g3. 


have a little parsley butter spread upon it before 
serving. This will be found a great improverieat 
When Cooking Mutton, — 

Mix half a clove of finely crushed garlic witn 
butter and flour, and insert it into the meut tv ba 


cooked. This will make the gravy into a sich 
sauce. 
When Cooking Beef, a5 
Grate finely a little horseradish, mix it wii 
kneadjel floyr and butter, add a little crea". and 
pour into the gravy about fifteen minulc~ before 
the joint is removed from the oven. ‘Tu doy U3, 
a small slit oan be cut in the top of the bax. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FIT>. 
.OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sichuess 
&c., when everything else had failed. In att st 
every case fits cease entirely from the first lose. 
It is recommended by one sufferer toanoti« '" 
is now being used in all parts of tle ¥.'" 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years 1%. 
success. Test it free of charge. On se)" © 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely 1" 
so certuin am I of its success. 4/6 and I at 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmae ste 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


“ Rejected.” (See page 484.) 


{Vx2E ENDING 
Nov. 9 Wb 
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Experiments on 
Human Beings 


Independent Investigation 
on food power of BOVRIL! 


A Report made at the Annual Meeting 
of the British Medical Association in 
Birmingham (July, 1911) revealed some 
remarkable results of physiological 
experiments showing the body-building 
power of Bovril. 

These experiments were carried out on 
human beings by Independent Scientific 
Authorities. They confirmed the 
striking results of the Feeding Experi- 
ments conducted last year on animals, 
which proved that the body-building 
power of Bovril was from 


10 to 20 times the amount taken 


But these exhaustive experiments, the 

full details of which were given in the 

Medical Journals, have further con- 
+ clusively demonstrated that ° 


“in the human experiments the in- 
crease was even more marked” 


The conclusions which particularly 

interest the public and which are now 

incontrovertibly established by these 

latest tests are as follow :— 

4. The Remarkable Food Value of Bovril 
itself 


The peculiar power of Bovril in 
2. enabling the ayctout to extract ter 
nutriment from ordinary foods. 

3, That these two properties together 


vril a body-building power of 
rom 10 to 20 times the amount 


taken. (See diagram.) 
That is to say, Bovril is not only a great 
body-builder in itself, but it also enables 
other foods to feed the body more; so that 
the amount of good that Bovril does is out 
of all proportion to the amount of Bovril 
‘x the above taken, ‘This important fact explains the 
param #86 ue of Bovril in bringing up the defensive 
Deay. butlding forces of the body to their highest power, 
tower derived and in protecting the system against the 


from 6h ° 
amount ef dangers of winter. 


twall vieek Used in over 2,000 H ospitals and Institutions. 


OVRI 


Look for the NAME BOVRIL when 
you buy, because it means so much. 


2 


S.H.B, 


ne i a ee Be 
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Flesha Bone Eaten away by 


CZEMA 


TERRIBLE TORTURE ENDED 


By Marvellous Zam-Buk Cure. 


“ Re nine years I couldn’t put my 
hand in water; now I can do a 
: ake washing with anybody,” says Mrs. 

Jobannah Williams, 2 John Street, 
Aberdare,S. Wales, after her marvellous 
cure of terrible eczema by Zam-Buk. 

“My left hand was covered with 
eczema,” Mrs. Williams told a BMferthur 

; FEx7,res3 reporter. “It grew fromaswall 

Mee patch of inflamed skin t0 a great mass 

oe of running sores, with itchi g, bleeding 

crusts of scabs. Often I felt like 
scratching my hand to pieces. 

“The eczema ale away skin and flesh and also destroyed part 
of a finger-bone. For over a year a nurse came overy mcrning to 
dress my hand, and at last one doctor said there was 
no cure for me as he had never seen such a bad case 
of eczema. 

“Then a book was left at our house telling of : 


many wonderful Zam-Buk cures, After reading it 
my husband got me a box of this Zam-Buk, 
which acted like magic, particularly in relieving 
the itching and burning senzations. I persevered 
with Zam-Buk and the use gradually returned to 
my fingers. In_the discase-caten holes gcod 
flesh uppcared, and my whole hand was finally 

covered with splendid now skin. My mar- 

vellous cure is the talk of Aberdare.” 


‘am-Bu 


MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTES 


With dad 
Ask for it 
OSMANS Patent at your Stamps 
CICARETTE Tobacconist 
MAKER, Pricesa, °F 8°00 
@ THOUSANDS SOLD. 
“ Tobacco”’ writes, " It is simple and effective.” 


Saves cost in lst ounce of Tobacco. 
OSMAN'S PATEN1S Ltd., Leytonstone, London, N.E. 
a TSS 


TO LADIES! 


THE 1.R.S. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 


ere of priceless value. They afford relicf in every 
instance, tre quently in afew hours. They cure tle 
ee und Irregulanties, are safe, s: re 


for 
Sample 
Maker. 


is a guarantee of purity and 
genuineness. 

When buying BAKING POWDER, 

therefore, ipsist upon bavin 

BORWICRH'S in the world-renow 

packets and tins, ad 
AVOID 

all cheap bulk 


ackets 
wders. 


REE — ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

fhis heaut ful izct.Gold Filed 

Signet Ring Free to mtroduce 
new catalogue. fend name, 
addrese, and P.O. for 10d. for 
engraving initial and tage. 
a Twoinitial intertwined mon~ 
gram, Je. 1d.—SIMS & MAYER 

(Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strand, London. 


Lady Manageress, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dept. G.), 
145 Stockwell Road, London. 


NS 
FItTtNEss Ooo 
In men of all ages. Why not write for my free Book 
anderractosaceananrs cocaine menoactcsrie [STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Busy, and when writing to Advertisers 
mention “Pearson's Weekly.” 


eafe, simple. No stomach medicine: etism, or 
electricity. No foti uing phy-<ical e 
TS 
350 RICH FUR 
OVERS. 


diet rules, nochange of habits, loss of time or occupation, 
OVER 60 IN. LONG 


AT HALF PRICEI!1 

= Yes! We are sending out 
350 cf these magnificent 

Rich Fur Throw. 


this paper. 
London, W.C. 


overs, over (0 inches 
long, full width, hand- 
eumely ani cosily lined, 

Vy ae in Rich Sable Browns, 
Holloway i New Greys, Black, &c, 


—_—_—_—______ SALE PRICE 
BROOKS’ NEW CURE 1/6 
reoks’ Appliance. New (Carringe = <d.) 
are ery. Wonderful. No FOR his 
obnoxious springs or eds. Large Fur Muffs,to match, 
1/6 each:: 


Automatic Atr Cushions. 


Binds and draws the Bend Mostal Crier T-dav’ 
broken parts together as : CASH BACK IF NOT 
you would a broken limb. Miss V. Brigl.oure, River- DELIGHTED! 11 
Neoeslves, Ne lies. sige, ¥ rk writes : 
1/6 Fur,and a.) those who 


Dave seen it suy it ie 
three times ‘ 
e mone;:” E ” 
THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Ocpt. 10), 
3 Raven Road, Lecds. 


ad 
SENT ON TRIAL. 
CATALOGUE FRER. 


C, BE. BROUKS, 442a Book Buildisgs, Klogewsy, 
LONDON, W.C. 


worth 
th 
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TO STOP FINING. 

I’m glad to say that our articles on “ The Curse 
of Fining” are rousing enthusiasm among workers 
all over the country. Every post brings me details 
of cruel and unjust fines and deductions, and it is 
to be sincerely hoped that now that tho. general 
public are beginning to realise the iniquity of the 
system we shall get their support in our efforts 
towards the total abolition of fining in factories. 

Meanwhile, a lot of preparation work is being 
done here in this office towards interesting in- 
tluential men in our proposed action, and I hope to 
be in a position to make 8 definite statement with 
regard to the petition to be presented to Parliament, 
in our next week's issue. 

OUR PICTURE PUZZLE CONTEST. 

You’ t be pleased to hear that we are now within 
measurable distance of completing the judging of 
this competition, and that we hope to publish 
the result in next week's Pearson's Wegkly. 


ANNOYED. AT A TITLE. 

A WEEK or 80 ago we published a joke entitled 
“Money Talks.’ This seems to have annoyed 
“F. S.,” of ‘Smethwick. He writes: ‘ ‘ Money 
talks,’ indeed! It’s never said a word to me 
except when I last put a sixpence on a horse, and 
then it said, ‘Good-bye!’ ”—— 

Cheer up, F. S.! The smile your letter raised 
in the editorial office deserves the penknife I am 
sending you. " 3 


ANOTHER RECORD FOR CUPID. 

Love and the little god Cupid have been 
responsible for many records, queer and otherwise. 
Here is one sent me by T. B. A., that is well worth a 
penknife. He writes: “Don’t you think this is 
a record? I have just been married, and I reckon 
that I have walked more miles to see my wife 
‘than most men. She lived in a village five miles 
away, and every day without fail I used to walk 
over «there and walk back. I was engaged for 
seven years, so I reckon that I have walked 25,000 
miles for the sake of seeing my sweetheart. This 
doesn't include the walks we have had together ! ’— 

Magnificent, T. B. A.! That is certainly a record 
I should think. At any rate, if any of my readers 
can beat it, I should like to hear from them. Now 
that your long walk has ended, I hope your walk 
through the paths of married life will be as enjoyable 
as those of your sweethearting days. You have 
all my good wishes. 

MEN FIRST, UPSTAIRS. 

Questions of etiquette are very puzzling, as a 
rule, and I have often been asked to settle them on 
this page. The one M. A. L. sends me is quite a 
simple one, however. He writes: ‘‘ Who should go 
upstairs first, the lady or the gentleman? I always 
understood that ‘ Ladies first’ was a general rule, 
but now I am told ‘ Gentlemen first, upstairs.’ ’—— 

Quite right, M. A. L. The “ ladies first” rule, 
though a pretty safe one, is not without the usual 
exception necessary to prove it. Gentlemen go 
upstairs first and also over stiles. The latter cystom 
has certainly more sense in it than the former, for 
the gentleman gocs over the stile first with the 
intention of helping the lady over after. Anda very 
nice piece of etiquette it is, too, for lovers ! 
WHERE MUST I PUT MY HAT? 5 

Here is another little question on etiquette that 
has evidently worried 8. 'T., who writes: ‘* When 
I call upon anyone what should I do with my hat 
and stick? It may secm a little point to you, 
Mr. Editor, but it has worried me a lot. I web 
you could settle my difficulty once and for all.’ — 

‘T’'ll do my best, 8S. T. If you call on a friend’s 
“ At Home” day, then you should leave your hat 
and stick in the hall. If you are paying a call 
upon a comparative stranger, then keep your hat 
only in your hand. If you are in the slightest 
doubt what to do, then Icave your troublesome 
articles in the hall, and don't worry yourself too 
much about ctiquette. These little points of 
‘politeness are not nearly so strict nowadays as 
they used to be, 


Note.—4 prize for each revler whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose sus, 


‘ 


{ 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


FOUND, A CAP! 
Ir Private James Downie, of the Royal Marine 
| Light Infantry, at one time of H.M.S. V anguard, 
will apply to these offices, we shall be pleased to 
return to him his regimental cap, which he lost at 
sea in September, 1910. The cap, containing his 
Navy leave ticket, was trawled up by the captain 
of the SS. Kidwell Castle, a reader of P.W., whilst 
fishing off the Fastnet in 70 fathoms of water. After 
its long immersion in the water the gallant marine 
will probably be glad to have it as a curiosity. 
KISSING BROTHERS-IN-LAW. 

Kissrxe is one of the most pleasant customs yet 
invented ; at least, that is the opinion of most young 
couples! L. 8. M. is engaged to a “sweet young 
thing ” (his words, not mine !), and writes : “ Should 
her brothers-in-law kiss her ?_ She has two married 
sisters, and both the husbands kiss my girl. 
Frankly, I object. I don’t think it is right. My 
sweetheart says she doesn’t mind, because they 
have always Rinse her since she was a girl of 
fourteen.”-—— ; 

Don’t worry, L. S. M. There are plenty of ways 
out of this little difficulty. Get married as soon as 
you can, is one. Then if her brothers-in-law kiss 

our wife, you can retaliate by kissing their wives ! 
‘hat would stop it quick enough! Seriously 
speaking, if you talk the matter over with your 
sweetheart she will see your point of view, I am 
sure. She can then tell her married sisters, who 
will pass the information on to the proper quarter. 
Then you can have a monopoly of her kisses! 


RBADS BOTH WAYS. 

THE Footlines Contest, in which I asked for 
sentences reading both ways brought me many clever 
attempts, and here are a few which I think will 
interest you : 

Yoil is laborious and long, but rest is short and 
sweet. a. 

Sweet and shortjis rest, but long and laborious is 
toil. 


% Deservedly valued and rarely met are resolute 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on Post 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Wo, 
Honrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of these 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writ! 
Be} _ Spee bashcatitet 

. Mark each postcard with the name of the capac: 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand coccre 
will find this name in the announcement of the compet 
in the footline. Provided these conditions aro ti1'..1 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope muirkai 
‘* Postcard’? in the top Icft-hand sorner, but ei) Ged 
must bear the full name and address of the sender, 

4, All attempts must arrive not later than ‘Tesi. 
November 9th. wae 

6. Each competition will be judged separately, ay {1 
prizes, as announced in the footlinos, " 
the efforts considered the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the p:i>» | 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the priso. | \ 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


" 
ro iggy 
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will be awarletty 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any pert 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of cach accident—not the first claim only, 


By apo buway | INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 
100 CYCLING (For terms see 
100 AEROPLANE nelow) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000, 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
ag each—not for one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed 


e y OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE (OR 
and unselfish minds. . POBATION, LIMITED, 36 % Moorgate Strect, Loudon, 
Minds unselfish and resolute are met rarely and | %.C., to whom notices of cla inf, under the following conditicus, 


must be sent within seven days to the above address. 
ae paid pe abors Corporation to the 
representative of any person killed ly 
Eg ] ,000 an necident in Great Britain or Jrelind to the 
pam er in be wynlch the deceased was 
welling as a passenger (includixg post-ofiice sersautsin 
railway ing vans),‘and who, at the fine of such accident, 
had in his, or her, ion, the Insurance Coupon on this 
, or the paper in which 1¢ is, with his, or ber, wsial sizna- 
written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of aboue, su lung as 

the coupon is signed. 

ALSO, that the 


valued deservedly. 


Wise men make mistakes. 

Mistakes make men wise. 

Awards in Footline Contests will be found on 
Page 476. 


THE NIMBLE NINEPENCE. 
T. C. R. writes: “Can you kindly tell me how 


the saying that a nimble ninepence beats a slow | , PROVIDED Sr ie shall be paid to the 
aie legal representative of such person in lured, should iivath result 
shilling arose send such accident within ee calendar months tlicrea‘ier, 


The phrase, T. C. R., really is, ‘‘ nimble as nine- 
pence.” It arose in this way. Silver ninepences 
were common till the year 1696, when they were 
abolished. These ninepences were vory pliuble, or 
nimble, and, when bent, sweethearts gave them to 
one another as love tokens. 

By the way, talking of nimble ninepences, have 
you sené a nimble one to the I'resh Air Fund ? You 
can send a slow shilling if you like, but send it 
quickly, please. You mustn't think because the 


and that notice of the accident be gircn within threo days 
of its occurrence. 
In the event of a person, not bring a railway 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor evgaed ivan 

g J 00 illegal act, having thecurrent number of L’eursov's 
Weekly cn him, or her, at the time of beg k:led 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although 

an aceident to any train in which he, or she, may be ticrs'! 

@ passenger, the 1 representative of the deceased wii :¢ 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the cox) 

be or not, provided notice in every cuse be given to Tut 

Ocgam ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEB CorpPorazion, J.inittt, 


" : . tnt ttf = H ne Hun Pounds will be paid to the lez 1) r-yresen- 
a is coming on that it is no use trying to help] age or any cyclist who meets hie death by accuieut while 
he iddies. The more you help now, the more | actually riding a grola, provided that decessed at the time of 
little waifs will be made happy next sunimer. such accident had in his, or her, possession, the [sure 


Send along that nimble ninepence, if you please! Conpos on Weis page, ox the sapet in Te en bata 
PRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 
Amounts to hand since the last list was published, 


A Grateful aaaat, £2; Smut, 338.; W. White, 10d.; 


ours thereafter, and that notice was given of suc 
the said Corporation at above address within thr: 3 
oceurrence. This paper may be left at his, or ior. . le uf 


rae ae i Miss Jenkins, 1s. 6d.; C. Fleming, 9d.; ee GS rakoes podana wile acdc the legal -« 
C. Lovering, . ~ thelescer cape 1s; A. A. F., 18. 64.5 | tive of anyone dying as the direct and scle rest! o! 
4s. Id.; J fi thie, is. oa 10s.;, Ancn:, eae Miller, | indicted upon him (or her) within the Uvited } : 
a 6d.: E c. Ree H. ud 8 2s. Gd.; Li. Woollens, failing aeroplane, rrovipeD that death occurs wi'i 
G. Kinloch, lp Gd: M E. 8., 2d.; 8. Walsh, 18.; | four hout from the receipt of the injurics, that |v 
i. Ww. B. 1 eo §d-; M. E. Burtenshaw, 3s. 6d.; | shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon tv" 
me we By is. £2. 5 Mra. Whaley, 2s. 8d.; J. McDonald, | ‘Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that be (> 
Baby's Bisthday’ ten ae T, H., 103.; Anon., 38.; | notat the time be on the aeroplane nor eugaged i" 

aby a Dirtaday 3 A. E. T., 1s. Gd.; Roy Murray, | andthat notice of the accident be given to the (1, 
£1; M. and : liams, 9d. A. Smith, 1s.; Anon., | within three days of its occurrence. 
Is. ea .g Che-ack, ae , M. C., 18.; Gwen Sloan, 9d.; The above conditions age of the essence of the cvutra 
A. a +» 28. aa lank (two), 1s.; Cornwall, 2s. 6d.; This insurance holds good for the current week «f 
In Memory of Bob, October 26th, 4s. 6d.; C. A. 8., 9d.; | and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is sul. tt 12 
Nan and Coons, 2s. 6d.; C. B. Worrall, 9d.; KF. J. | conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guaran:ee 
Penfold, ie oggles, 6d.; ‘T. W. H., 2s.; L. E. Ray- Mpany, ry Act,’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2ani . 
mond, 6s.; Unclaimed, 2s.; Thankful, Manchester, £1; | ‘The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be "2 P* 
P. Y., oj M. Gardner, 9d.; Glos., 9d.; 1, E. §., | ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act, A Priutcl''¢ 
2s. 3d,; J. T., West Australia, £3 103.; Mr Govett, New ctcan be seen at the office of this Journal, or of ©" $1 
Pens: £5; H. Jefferson, 103.; Anon., 6s.; R. B. H., [~corporation. No n cin recover on more than one 61.2% 


COLLECTED: Readers of 


the Cnrristian, 
Morgan and Scott, £2 i Say Heeerd. 


13.; i 
Diadow, #1 We ad's Fed s.; Ship’s Company, H.M.8. 


: L., 4s. 6d.; i 8 t, during tus re 
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Picture Competition; £2 made Bet oe ade eee 


sept in exchanges. Ce 
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Available from 9 a.m. Wedaesday, Nevembor !>t. 1? 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COME, ;: e ‘~ 
we 1. Al! an wors er tients most | 
i -Size 
to 
At | compotitions, ber ene 
3 | eeparite posted. Improved. Over 2 hie 
in | 3. Mark evel: post Pp ft. high. 


gt F ar Wei aD itis inten te 


Haiti inti ate | All ready stuffed. 
i in Ata too ie, , “fees ' r ie . er ? ; a9 
) ie i tatap ba Read “mth Was 2/6 carriage paid. 
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‘Ready to place in your child’s arms. 


Whose little girl has not yet received our famous Life- 
Size Doll? A Doll nearly as big as herself. 


6. Inthe Sesiit ot 


J. | be divided, and. wi uve If Mamma can give one of baby’s outgrown dresses 
fh be awarde tat the discretion of the bo ‘ sae oS that her little daughter can put on and off, button and 
ee unbutton to her heart's desire, our indestructible doll, which 


OEP” This tnsurance Scheme covers 1 
travelling as a passenrer in 
of Great Britain or Ireland 


outlives a dozen wax dolls, will live in that child's memory 
long after childhood’s days have passed. 
Send P.O. for 2/6 and the famous Life-Size Doll comes 


| 13 09 y } carefully packed by return of post. Money returned if not 
vo 0 wll, eu th i ; od : satisfied. 


Price of Doll not made up, 1/6 post paid. 


The British Rag Doll Co. (vept. 53), 
75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


A Qe HERI 


iy | We pay any number of claims i: 
m | Of each accident—not the first ele 


«$1,000 RAILWAY | pes: 
$100 ramway | TSHR, J. 
or! £100 CYCLING : (For tes: 
“t $100 AEROPLANE) =" 

504 CLAIMS ALREADY 
including ihree of £2,000 and on 


Reg. Trade Mark. 


There is Nothing to Throw Away 


This Insurance holds good for any ums in Cocoa—nv leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment——the word itself 


£1,000 each nut for Garon y £1,920 

by THE OCRAN ACCIDENT AND wt 4 . r ” . 

PORATION, LIMUIED, 36 @ 4M org. means ‘‘ Food of the Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gilts to mankind, and every year 

E.C., to whoin notices of cla uf, undies : : » 

must be seut within seven days to thes! ice 
yr iibe paid by the whose + 


gal representative oo any 3 
gE q 000 = 2 ‘ident in Great Miy 

sen ser drat Mao whi d 
travelling ar Py passenger ( in 
rulway sortiig vans), aud whe, “int thet 
had in bis, or. her, possession, the dnsrso+ 
page, or the paperin which it is, wit! 
ture, Written in ink or pencil, onth 
This paper may be lefi at his, or her, j 


is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for 
thee vupon IS Sis gned 


solubility, fragrance, and flavour. 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said i sain ‘ . 7 ve 7 
Jeral reryesen| stiret suclyparanwitnsury! The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, aud 
and that notice of the accident be gz: . . AF a SLs xe . aS 
of its oceurren-e. Medical Annual, testifies to its absolute purity. 
i In the exept of a persen, 
nrc ervanton duty, wore en 
or ¥ i (Oe) allegul act, hiviag thecurre: 
Weekly cnhiem, or her, att 
by a railway accident iu the U nited K 
au acedent toany tren ma which he 
@ pascenger, the legai representative 
the sumof ONE HUNDRiD POU? 
be signed or not, provided notice im e-e 
Ockan AcclOPNY AND GUtrante Ee 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, FC yw 
the ocenrrence of the aceilent 
One Hundred Pounds will be pa: 
tative of auy ev 'ist who mects tus d 
oetually aiding @ eyele, prov: ded that « 
ech acedeat had in his, or her, po 
upon on this pase, or the pareras 
nol eayrature, written an ints 
lat thefoot,and that dest 
: ¢ noti 


finds it more and more relied upon by those who study health and dict. 


FRY’S PURE COCOA 


an 


~ 


PURE 


This. 1per may 
AS ti COMPO sign 


One Muudrea Ponaas wit be} 
< 4 


‘ seopegi a fants NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


| four honutw irom the ree opt of athe 
PRECIOUS TO THE LAST DROP. 


AM MADE FROM TURNIPS 


Beets srs 


Cenc pud that 0 of the a.cilent b 

Ne, within throe days of its eo carne oc 

i Nhe shove conditions ar or tlnneee’ 

S| ‘aiscnsarairee he! ae forthe 

} gulentitless tle holderto the bent 

conditions of, the “Ocean Ac..jc 

Company, Limited, Act,’ lwo. bs 
The Purcnase of this Puble itt. 

moeut ofa Premium under Se * vw 

A:tcan Le seen at the offic: of tics 

corporation, No person cin recovers 

Tusurance-Ticket of this paper iuadesyes 


Subscribers who have uly paid a? 
acription fo: PRARSON’S WEBKLY 
howsaygent, orto tue Publishor, noedis 
covered by thetr anubscription, + 
the papeorcntbetr person. Ic is 
the newsayent's receipt to the prtity 
Kenriotta Street, London, W.C, aud » 
| sent im exchaicge. 


‘Ticket 10 the 5 ace pr v iedat the 
not at the ti be on the arroy lane 

See the amazing revelations of food adulteration in the 
article “Frauds in Food,” which appears in the November 


Signature... 


Available fram 9 a.m. VV edaesdas, Ne 
uati! midaight, Thizrsdty, Nive. 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


ow :<SeHine- Price 6d. 


Printes bz Honace Cox, Breamss |: 
Published by C Aatnen TPrar<on 
Weekly Buildings, Honrietta Str 


Will not blister the most delicate skin. 


‘CAPSICUM VASELINE’ 


The Modern Substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy forall pains and colds 
in the chest, throat, and lungs; stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, 
and gouty complaints; also particularly effective for headache and toothache. 

‘Capsicum Vaseline’ bas all the healing qualities of the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster without its disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutely sanitary, and may 
be applied easily, safely, and ata moment’s notice. Uut up only in collapsible tubes,-1/*, 


‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


Ordinary washing.and brushing are not effective for preventing germs attaching the 
hair—those germs which destroy the roots and prevent growth. The hair can be kept 
perfectly clean and the roots healthy, by using every day a little ‘* Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. 
* No need for vigorous rubbing or to use large quantities. 
strength of the hair, 


It will restore anc preserve the 
Price 1s., 2s., and 3s. per bottle. 
If not obtainable locally, ci her of the abcve will be sent ; ost fre 0? rec: ipt of 
P.O, or stamps. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphjet, explaining the uses of all the invaldable ~ 
“Vaseline” Home remedies, will be sen! post free on application. | 


—— Tn ¢ 


The Word ‘VASELINE " is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
_ 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


Pod 


ES 


BARGA 


CONTAININ': 


21/- 


Offered Eelow Whole’: 


MONEY RETURNED I 
NOT FULLY SATIS! 
Testimonial 


Palmers: 


Lady Maria Ponsonby rec: ivedtie st 1 
tafe yesterday with many thanks. J 


The tot, por 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets, soft, warm, «) 
52in. by 72in,, beautifully whipped with crimson. 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets. * " 
useful blanket, size 60in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets. '' 
and comfortavle, well-finished and edged, size 5lin. by 7 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very dural 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. Vy 65in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twwilf make; sprendi 


size 82in. by 54in., weight FREE 


Sib. Very warm. -- - 
a ay ai ‘ 3 


2Cream Coloured 


Warm, Fine-Quality ¢ 


Crib Blankets, soft : ae 
as velvet, wash well, and ; pee Se 
beautiful Bnish, full ‘size. ancl 
2 12WHiTe BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN ' 
Illustrated B % ‘ % s fits. T 
Sete eer Bastin, Gatiaine, Blankets: EERE Re, Piste 


rtains, 
Pearson's Weekly, 911 bale 


fF, HODGSON & SONS (Dept. P.W.), Mn‘s.. 


Importers & Merchants 


WOODSLEY R” 


IN BALE, 


12 BLANK!.'S, 


